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CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” known to many as the Stedman Missal, 
is the only Missal which uses the number system as a means of self 
instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 

Regular type 384 pages 53¢ to $6.68 - Larger type 512 pages 66¢ to $6.90 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL”’A Harmony of the Four Gospels 
—Story of the Life of Christ in word and picture — 170 original illus- 
trations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study 
guide by Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of Notre Dame University. 


448 pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” - The Book of Psalms arranged 
for each day of the week — New English Translation from the New 
Latin Version—TIllustrated with 211 pictures especially created by 
Ariel Agemean for this publication. 
384 pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to 
free it of archaic expressions without destroying its unctuous flavor. 
Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion ex- 
clusively for this book by the noted Armenian Artist, Ariel Age- 


mean, K.S.G. 
480 pages 78¢ to $2.25 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’’ —Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rev. Martin Healy, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate 


Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 
640 pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER?’ —A Different Kind of Prayer Book—divided 
into three parts: Daily Prayer — Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the 
Saints. Knowing that many laymen will avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of praying in the spirit of the Breviary, this book is presented. 


512 pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD” Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual 
Life—Simplified and arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and 
Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of the Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 


448 pages 78¢ & $1.35 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19, NEW YORK 
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Guest Editorial 


CHRISTIAN 
READING 
FOR 
CHRISTIAN 


LIVING 





Official Statement of Honorary Chairman — 
Catholic Book Week, 1958 


Attentive reading, in view of the nature of human psychology. is one of the basic in- 
fluences in human development. It always makes an impression on the mind, either 
good or evil, in the measure that it implants in the soul either admiration for the good, 
the true and the beautiful or an allurement to those unruly passions that tend to de- 
grade man from his priceless dignity as a child of God. One need not, then, be num- 
bered among the wise of the world to realize the decisive truth that our place in the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual areas of life is largely determined by what we read. 
Obviously, it is a very solemn duty of those who are guided by the divinely revealed 
norms of Christian living to exercise conscientious discretion in the selection of their 
reading. If we are prudently selective in our choice of food, surely our souls, the very 
temples of the Holy Ghost, should not be profaned by the perusal of that type of the 
printed word that can debase or deceive, it matters not how capably and cleverly it 
has been written. Wisely chosen, therefore, is the theme of this year’s Catholic Book 
Week that Christian reading fosters and promotes Christian living. 


The Most Rev. Joseph A. Burke, D.D. 
Bishop of Buffalo 
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@ Arn interesting presentation of books and records for young people has just been 
published by the Childcraft Equipment Co., Inc., of New York City, under the titie of 
Books and Records. Instead of the conventional method of classifying books and rec- 
ords according to age groups and subject matter, Childcraft has arranged them as they 
are actually used by children and their teachers—in conjunction with other play equip- 
ment, trips, and classroom projects. 

The 24-page catalog is fully illustrated with photographs and drawings and contains 
many cross references to the ways in which children adapt to their own experiences the 
ideas which they acquire. 

Copies of Books and Records may be obtained free of charge by writing to Child- 
craft Equipment Co., Inc., 155 East 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


@ The recently published recruiting publication, Be a Librarian, is now 
available in quantity amounts. Be a Librarian is the official recruiting bro- 
chure of the New York Library Association. The attractive 8-inch by 10-inch 
pamphlet contains a number of illustrations which stress the diversity of 
services and specializations found in library careers. The text provides a 
factual account of opportunities in librarianship, salaries, the employment 
outlook, qualifications, and educational requirements. This handsome bro- 
chure is a must on the library’s recruiting literature shelf. Be a Librarian 
will be in demand on career days in the schools. Copies may be obtained 
from Miss Ann Perry, 120 W. Eagle St., Buffalo 2, N.Y., at the following 
rates: 5 copies for $.50; 10 for $1.00; 25 for $2.00; 50 for $4.00; 100 for 
$8.00; 1000 for $80.00; 2000 for $150.00. 


@ Pageant Books, Inc., has announced final plans for the publication of the monumen- 
tal library reference work, The Library of Congress Catalog of Books. The set of 167 
volumes totaling 108,000 pages, 8% inches by 11 inches, reproduces nearly 2,000,000 
catalog cards printed by the Library of Congress between August, 1898, and July 31, 
1942. 

In January all libraries, here and abroad, will receive a brochure outlining the terms 
and dates of publication for the Library of Congress Catalog. Prices for the work have 
been set at $1,250.00 for subscriptions received with payment before June 30, 1958; 
to libraries desiring to pay for volumes as published, the price will be $8.00 per volume 
or $1,336.00; while those preferring to be billed after the complete set is delivered or 
those who order after June 30, 1958, the price will be $1,500.00, while the edition lasts. 
The production of the Catalog will require several months. The first 12 volumes are 
scheduled for publication in September, 1958. Thereafter, subscribers will receive from 
12 to 15 volumes each month until delivery of the entire set of 167 volumes is com- 
pleted. 
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@ Amember of the Midwest Unit of the CLA was signally honored recently 
in the appointment of Monsignor Victor Reed of Tulsa, Oklahoma, as Titular 
Bishop of Limisa and Auxiliary to Bishop Eugene J. McGinness of Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa. 

Monsignor Reed has held membership in the CLA since 1944. In 1945 
he was host at the 10th annual conference of the Midwest Unit in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, where he was instrumental in getting the co-operation and spon- 
sorship of the A. and M. Newman Club and the stillwater Municipal Hos- 
pital with St. Francis Xavier Parish. Another unique feature of that confer- 
ence was the fact that most of the sessions and the luncheon. were held on 
the A. and M. College campus. The year 1945-46 Msgr. Reed served as 
Midwest Unit Chairman, and until 1950, as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He has retained his interest in Unit affairs, even as rector of the 
Holy Family Co-Cathedral, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


@ An excellent reference tool is now available to the faculty and students of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, with the recent publication of a new edition of the Union List of 
Serials in Worcester County (Mass.), listing more than 6,000 titles in 16 libraries. The 
publication was edited by Marion Henderson, Clark University Library; James M. Ma- 
honey, Dinard Library, Holy Cross College; Dr. George L. Banay, Worcester State Hos- 
pital, and Lillian C. Plummer, Worcester Public Library, and financed by a grant from 
the U.S. Steel Foundation through the Association of College and Reference Libraries, 
and contributions from local industries. The holdings of the following libraries will be 
found in the Union List: Assumption College, Clark University, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester County Law Library, Worcester Art Museum, Norton Company, American 
Optical Company Central Library, American Optical Research Library, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Worcester State Hospital, Worcester State Teachers College, Worces- 
ter Free Public Library, Wyman-Gordon Products Corp., Morgan Construction Co., As- 
tra Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., and Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology. 
Libraries may obtain a copy for $7.00 by writing to James M. Mahoney. 


@ Highlight of this year’s celebration of Catholic Press Month, February, 
will be a national essay contest for Catholic High Schools. Topic is ‘How 
the Catholic Press Helps Me in My Studies.’ First prize is $200. Rules for 
entering, plus an entry blank may be obtained with the Catholic Press Month 
Kit. Also included in the Kit is the official poster, depicting the theme, 
“Get the whole truth. Read your Catholic Press.’’ Other items are: a list of 
‘New and Recent Books for Catholics,’ suggested projects for Catholic 
Press Month, outlines for speeches and discussions on the Catholic Press, 
a Directory of Catholic Newspapers and Magazines, and directions for set- 
ting up a parish sales rack for the distribution of Catholic newspapers and 
magazines. Get your Press Month Kit by writing to the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation, 150 East 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. Payment of $1.00 should 
accompany order. 


@ A comprehensive report on education in the Soviet Union was released by the U.S. 
Office of Education. The 226-page, illustrated book, the result of a two-year study, is 
one of a series of reports on education in foreign countries. It describes the organiza- 
tion, curriculum, methods and policies of the Soviet educational system. 

The report, Education in the USSR, can be obtained at $1.25 a copy from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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“THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

takes much pride in recommending to you the CATHOLIC 
SUPPLEMENT to the STANDARD CATALOG for HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. The Association is also most grateful to the H. W. 
Wilson Company .. . for making this aid available to all 
at a nominal cost.” 





SIsTeER M. Eone, O.S.F., President 
Catholic Library Association 
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of 650 Additional Titles .. . 
BOUND IN 























Tue MORE THAN 3500 books rec- 
ommended in the main Catalog were 
carefully selected by a representative 
group of experienced librarians and spe- 
cialists in both fiction and nonfiction on 
the junior and senior high school levels. 


THE CATALOG is used in over 
20,000 schools in the U.S. and Canada 
and in many public libraries. This 7th 
edition supersedes its predecessors as 
the official buying guide in many states 
for high schools and junior highs. 


“The large amount of analysis makes 
it useful also as an index.” 


Constance Winchell’s GUIDE TO 
REFERENCE Books, 7 Ed. 


THe CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT 
(with Imprimatur) was prepared by 
Helen C. Butler, Ph.D., of Marywood 
College, Scranton, with the assistance of 
a committee of 18 Religious and Lay 
Librarians. 

This Catholic Supplement is a list of 
approximately 650 titles not included in 
the main Catalog, but which, by virtue 
of subject, authorship or relationship to 
Catholic secondary curricula, are im- 
portant to Catholic schools. 

When you send for your copy of this 
new STANDARD CATALOG, be sure 
that you specify “With Catholic Supple- 
ment”! Bound into the big book itself, 
it cannot, therefore, be bought sepa- 
rately .. 


SOLD ON THE SERVICE BASIS — WRITE FOR YOUR RATES 
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The Best in Catholic 
Reading 1958 


In conjunction with the celebration of the 18th Annual 
Catholic Book Week, February 16-22, 1958, the Catholic 
Library Association, sponsor of the event, has issued 
three annual lists, “The Best in Catholic Reading” for 
“Adults,” “Young Adults” and “Children,” carefully 
chosen by competent committees of literary critics, 
teachers and librarians (from both school and public 
libraries). These experts have selected the following 
titles as representative of the best in Catholic thought 
in various fields of interest published in the year 1957. 


Adubty’ Titles 


Prepared by a Subcommittee of the Catholic Book Week Committee, 1958 








Rev. R. F. Grapy, S.J., Editor, Best Sellers, Univer 
sity of Scranton, Scranton 3, Pa. 

Sister Mary Luexra, O.P., Director of Library 
Science, Rosary College, River Forest III. 





Mr. Ritey Hucues, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Miss Hexen Bank, Associate Professor of Library ») 
Science, St. John University, Jamaica 32, N.Y., 
Chairman. 








ADENAUR. Paul Weymar. Dutton. $5.95. 

A well-documented biography of the Chancellor of 
the German Federal Republic. This English translation 
of a work, written primarily for his fellow patriots, bears 
witness to the high esteem in which the Chancellor is 
held in America. 


BACH AND THE HEAVENLY CHOIR. Johannes 
Ruber. World. $3.00. 

A delightful fantasy in which a modern Pope Gregory, 

conceives the idea of raising Johann Sebastian Bach 


to the order of sainthood. 


A CALL TO THE LAITY. Richard J]. Cushing. New- 
man Press. $3.00. 

The Archbishop of Boston offers to the reading public 

a selection of his articles, sermons and addresses on the 


lay apostolate. The nature of the lay apostolate is clear- 


ly explained with many references to scripture, tradi 
tion and theology. 
THE CASE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY. Juliana 


Wadham. Pantheon. $3.75. 
A perceptive biography of the foundress of the 
Society of the Holy Child of Jesus, American-born 
Cornelia Connelly, wife, mother and nun. Her years 
as foundress and superior were marked by amazing 
difficulties, but her courage, genius and associations led 
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to splendid vindication. Mother Connelly is now a can 
didate for canonization. 


CATHEDRAL AND CRUSADE. Henry Daniel-Rops. 
Dutton, $10.00. 

The author studies the medieval church from. 1050 to 
1350, a period of great men and great issues which 
was marked by schism and heresy, ending with a 
Christendom “mortally wounded” and to be “super- 
seded within a hundred years by a wholly different 
concept of the world.” 


THE CONVERT. Margaret Culkin Banning. Harper. 
$3.95. 

A novel which handles several problems confronting 

Christians today in a thoroughly orthodox and interest- 

ing manner. 


DYNAMICS OF WORLD HISTORY. Chviesaifnts 
Dawson. Sheed and Ward. $6.00. 

Authoritative, challenging, outstanding in scholarship, 

but not a “popular” book. Selections from Dawson's 

writings during the last 30 years, treating the relation- 

ship and interdependence of history and philosophy, 

sociology and anthropology. 


THE FEAST OF LUPERCAL. Brian Moore. Atlantic- 


Little, Brown. $3.75. 
A story of Catholic school life in Protestant Belfast. A 
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scandal in a boys’ school is prevented by the wisdom, 
tolerance and humor of a priest. 


THE FLYING SWANS. Padraic Colum. Crown. 
$5.00. 

A long, nostalgic novel about Irish village and country 

life by the famous poet and Abbey Theatre playwright. 

A delightfully old fashioned book. 


FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. 
Walter J. Ong, S.J. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Stimulating essays which provide a thoughtful, re- 

freshing appraisal of Amercian Catholicism in the 

modern intellectual world. “Technology and New 

Humanist Frontiers” is one of the most original and 

provocative essays in the book. 


GIANTS OF THE FAITH: CONVERSIONS 
WHICH CHANGED THE WORLD. John A. 
O’Brien. Hanover. House. $3.75. 

Father O’Brien popularizes the lives of some of the 

greatest converts to the church—St. Paul, St. Augustine, 

Cardinal Newman, Orestes Brownson, Isaac Hecker 

and G. K. Chesterton. 


GIVE ME POSSESSION. Paul Horgan. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. $3.50. 

A novel by one of America’s finest Catholic writers. 

Its impact is mostly in the “between-lines” implications, 

but sound in its approach. 


GIVE US THIS DAY. Sidney Stewart. Norton. $3.50. 
This war story of the prison camps in the Philippines 
is well-written, and presents an inspiring picture of 
priestly courage and kindness. 


THE GLORIOUS FOLLY. Louis de Wohl. Lippin- 
cott. $3.95. 

St. Paul is the central figure of this lively re-creation 

of the Antioch of Herod and the Rome of Nero. A 

novel based on the Pauline Letters. 


A HISTORY .OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Translated by Anselm Biggs, 
O.S.B. Newman Press. $7.50. 

A scholarly presentation with “. . . the emphasis on the 

interior life of the Church—the Church in her task of 

saving souls.” 


THE LAST MIGRATION. Vincent Cronin. Dutton. 
$4.50. 

A finely written account of the destruction of the last 

of a nomadic clan in the Near East. Fine reporting with 


philosophic overtones. 


LAY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH. Ives Conger, 
M.]J., O.P. Translated by Donald Attwater. Newman 
Press. $6.75. 

An eminent French Dominican presents a solid clari- 

fication of the position of the laity in the Church. A 

theological study based upon scripture, the Church 

Fathers and St. Thomas. 
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LIFE OF HILAIRE BELLOC. Robert Speaight. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $6.50. 

A searchingly objective biography of Belloc the student, 

the historian, the apologist, and the man. 


THE NEW CLASS.Milovan Diilas. Praeger. $3.95. 
One of the most damaging to Communism studies by 
a disillusioned former party leader in Yugoslavia. 


OF CELL AND CLOISTER. Doley C. Moss. Bruce. 
$4.00. 

The life of the religious community in the Church 
from the time of the Apostles, Virgins, and Desert 
Fathers to the latest American foundations. Recounts 
lives of saints, how religious orders came into being, the 
varied purposes of their foundings, and their contribu- 
tions to the Church. 


O’SHAUGHNESSY’S DAY. Mary Deasy. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 

A superior novel of political life in an American city, 

imbued with a Catholic philosophy without being 

blatant about it. 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Hanover House. Vol. 1 to 4, 
$2.50 each; Vol. 5, $3.00. 

A translation of the Summa Contra Gentiles, edited by 

several eminent philosophical scholars—Anton C. Pegis, 

James F. Anderson, Vernon J. Bourke, and Charles J. 

O'Neil. 

PAINTING AND REALITY. Etienne Gilson. Pan 
theon. $7.50. 

A pictorial approach to philosophy” and an inquiry 
into what “philosophy can only learn from the art of 
painting.” Illustrated by reproductions in halftones of 
over 100 paintings from the classical period to the 
present. 


THE POPE SPEAKS. Edited with the assistance of the 
Vatican Archives, by Michael Chinigo. Pantheon. 
$4.50. 

The most important pronouncements of Pope Pius XII 

on contemporary issues. It represents the message of the 

Holy Father to the men and women of our age and 

answers questions concerning the duties of Christians 

in family, professional and civic life. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 

TION. Philip Hughes. Hanover House. $4.00. 
The best one-volume book on the Reformation, written 
for the busy layman and general public. Objective and 
analytical picture of Luther, Zwingli, Erasmus, More, 
Henry VIII, Calvin and all of the other key figures of 
the Reformation. 


PORTRAIT OF PIUS XII. Nazareno Padellaro. Dut- 
ton. $5.00. 

A “Roman” biography of the Pontiff, the work of an 

educator and fellow townsman of the Pope. An in- 
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tormed and engrossingly informative study of “the 
Roman who works harder than all Rome.” 


PRAYER IN PRACTICE. Romano Guardini. Trans- 
lated from the German by Prince Leopold Loewen- 
stein-W ertheim. Pantheon. $3.50. 

Introduction to prayer of the most prolific of modern 
theologians leads the beginner through every stage of 
the spiritual life. The needs of all levels of the faithful 
are considered in chapters on mysticism, on popular 
prayers, and on the liturgy. 


A PRIEST AND HIS DOG. Jean Gautler. Kenedy. 
$3.00. 

Father Gautier, a theologian and philosopher, writes 
of a heart “simple and devcid” of calculation,” the heart 
of Yuni, his dog. Anecdetes and personal experiences 
with short philosophical passages achieve an unique 
tribute to the nature of the animal and the nature of 
man. 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN. Kee Laurentin. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Considers the role of Mary in her relation to Christ 

and to the Mystical Body. Father Laurentin bases his 

study upon the scriptures, the liturgy and the writings 

of apostolic times. 


THE RED BOOK OF THE PERSECUTED 

CHURCH. Albert Galter. Newman. $5.75. 
Carefully verified and irrefutable facts of the Com- 
munist persecution of the Catholic Church in Europe 
and the Far East. 


ST. DOMNINIC, PILGRIM OF LIGHT. Gerard K. 
Brady. Kenedy. $3.95. 

A study of St. Dominic and the religious conflict of the 

13th century. The beginnings, the spread and influence 

of the Order of Preachers and a full-length portrait of 

the friar who was a “pilgrim of light” in the medieval 

world. 


SOUND OF A DISTANT 
Sheed and Ward. $3.95. 
In a manner reminiscent of Bernanos, this Swedish 
convert dramatizes the problems of evil, suffering and 
unbelief. Though grim and unflinching, the book ends 
with a resounding triumph of the spirit over flesh, 

men’s villany, and time’s decay. 


HORN. Sven Stolpe. 


THE STRANGE ISLANDS. Thomas Merton. New 
Directions. $3.00. 

This collection of some twenty poems written during 

the past decade sustains the high level of the author's 

previous work. 

STREET OF RICHES. Gabrielle Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.95. 

A warm and tender memoir of childhood, faintly fiction- 

ized, by Canada’s leading novelist. The French-Cana- 

dian scene in these sketches told by Christine (dubbed 

“Little Misery” by the family) recounts the episodes, 


Roy. 
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charming and sometimes tragic, which mark life on the 
Rue Deschambault. 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. F. J. Sheed. Sheed 
and Ward. $3. 

An excellent short guide to Catholic theology for the 

adult layman. The essays begin with a discussion of 

the spirit, then go on to treat of God and His Attri- 

butes; then follow pieces on Creation, the Fall, and 

Redemption. 


TIME WITHOUT NUMBER. Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 
Macmillan. 

Awarded the Lamont Poetry Award for 1957, this 

volume of poetry richly deserves the high praise it has 

received. 


TRANSFIGURED WORLD. Sister Laurentia Diggs, 
C.S.J. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.00. 

A study of the liturgy—chiefly the Mass and sacraments 

—and its spiritual, artistic and sociological values. First 

prize winner in a new writing contest open to Sisters. 


THE VANISHING HERO. Sean O’Faolain. Atlantic 
Little Brown. $3.75. 

The Irish novelist and short story writer here writes 

brilliantly of the novel of the 1920’s when the Heroes 

disappeared and the “misfits” and “anti-Heroes” came 

in—as seen in the work of Waugh, Greene, Joyce, 

Hemingway and Faulkner. 


THE WALLED GARDEN. Hugh Ress Williamson. 
Macmillan. $4.00. 
Autobiography of a distinguished convert. The former 
Anglican clergyman and “historical detective,” who has 
rehabilitated the reputation of Guy Fawkes and 
Richard II, traces the influences of time, place and cir- 
cumstances that made him a writer, historian, and, after 
experiencing “the novitiate of the world,” a Catholic. 


WINDOW IN THE WALL. Monsignor Ronald A. 
Knox. Sheed & Ward. $2.75. 

A compilation of delightfully informal yet deeply pene- 

trating sermons on the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 

These sermons make excellent meditation on the 

Blessed Sacrament. 


WITHOUT LOVE. Gerald Hanley. Harper. $3.50. 
A stirring novel, in the Graham Greene tradition, of the 
struggle between good and evil. Spain.is the back- 
ground for an Irish soldier of fortune’s fight to regain 
his lost Faith in a situation of murder and anagchy, 





“You, the book lovers of the nation, 
possess a unique power of leading souls to 
God. You may reach only the small circle ° 
of your own locality, but your effect on 
that little group will increase and spread 
until its influence cannot be measured.” 


Sister Mary Reparatrice, S.M. 
National Chairman 
Catholic Book Week 1958 
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Young Adults’ Titles 





Sister Jane Maate, C.D.P., Department of Libra- 
rianship, Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Sister Mary Huon, S.M., Mercy High School, 
Riverhead, L. I., New York. 
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Broruer Joun or THE Cross, C.S.C., Holy Trin- 
ity High School, 1100 N. Noble Street, Chicago 
22, Illinois. 

Rev. SrepuHen A. Meper, S.J., St. Ignatius High 
School, 1911 W. 30th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
Chairman. 








ADVENTURES OF MEN OF MARYKNOLL. 
Albert ]. Nevins, M.M., Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 
Accounts about American missionaries in many lands, 
filled with danger, adventure, amusement, and inspir- 

ation. 


AN ANGEL GROWS UP. Tere Rios. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, Inc. $3.50. 

Blanca Maria, an unusually gifted child, has been en- 
trusted by her father to a convent school in New York 
state. Motherless Blanca Maria finds love and sympathy 
in the Sisters who are concerned about the gifted, lone- 
ly little foreigner whose father is nearly a stranger to 
her. The book is a psychological study of the young 
girl, is well written, and is peopled with real, lovable 
characters. 


ANTOINE LAVOISIER, SCIENTIST AND CITI 
ZEN. Sara R. Riedman. Nelson. $2.75. 

Interesting factual biography of a Catholic French 
scientist, who became known as “the father of modern 
chemistry.” There is little mention of his religion, but 
his. scientific and humanitarian contributions are 
brought out; and national affairs, including the French 
Revolution are well presented. 


CAVALRY HERO: CASIMIR PULASKI. Dorothy 
Adams. (American Background Books). Kenedy. 
$2.50. 

Casimir Pulaski was a Knight of the Holy Cross who 

had taken a vow never to marry until Poland was free. 

His love of freedom was the passion of his life and led 

him to help America in her fight for independence. 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR. G. E. Hopkins. (Ameri- 
can’ Background Books) Kenedy. $2.50. 

The story of how Thomas Dongan, Governor of New 

York, drove back the French, made peace among the 

five hations, fought for the New York charter, and how 

in the end he was rewarded by humiliation and suf- 

| fering.. He was ane of the men who secured the first 

, frdntiérs of the United States and made them safe for 

' the, ‘generations which followed. 

» COME RACK! COME ROPE! Robert Hugh Benson. 
Philip Caraman, S.J., ed. Kenedy. $3.50. 

\ This famou$ “novel, skillfully abridged, presents a good 

‘historical picture of the life of Catholics in Elizabethan 

‘England. The story centers around a priest who was 
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finally captured and suffered imprisonment and death. 

Other abridged versions of Father Benson’s novels 
include: By What Authority? (Persecution of Catho- 
lics under Elizabeth); The King’s Achievement (Sup- 
pression of monasteries and the proclamation of royal 
supremacy, under Henry VIII); Oddsfish (The court 
and times of Charles II, and his dealings with the 
Catholic party). 


CROWN OF GLORY: THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS 
XII. Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe. Hawthorn 
Books, Inc. $4.95. 

A biography of Pope Pius. Written by Alden Hatch, 
an American Protestant, in collaboration with Seamus 
Walshe, a Catholic professor at Notre Dame. Presents 
the Pope’s childhood, his diplomatic experience, and 
covers such interesting topics as the Pope’s coronation, 
the canonization of Pius X, the Holy Year, the Marian 
Year. 

THE DAY CHRIST DIED. Bishop. Harper. 
$3.95. 

Follows the plan of his popular The Day Lincoln Was 

Shot, and turns up a few details to surprise The Scrip- 

ture experts. A beautifully written and reverent tribute 

to the greatest day the world has known. Will delight 
teen-agers and adults. 


Jim 


DON CAMILLO TAKES THE DEVIL BY THE 
TAIL. Giovanni Guareschi. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$3.00. 

Readers will be no less happy Don 

Camillo tale than they have been with the preceding 

stories. The battle continues between Don Camillo and 

the communist mayor, Peppone, who always remains 
the priest’s friendly opponent. 


with another 


TALES FROM 
Chavez, O.F.M. 


FROM AN ALTAR SCREEN: 
NEW MEXICO. Fra Angelico 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75. 

The author refers to this collection as a “tableau pic- 

turing the soul of a simple people at various periods 

across a couple of centuries.” So close were they to the 
saints that in moments of deep distress they seemed to 
see and hear them. 


THE GOLDEN DOOR: THE LIFE OF KATH 
ERINE DREXEL. Katherine Burton. Kenedy. $3.75. 


A timely book, well-written in Katherine Burton's 
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smooth narrative style. It presents the life of a girl of 
wealth and social standing who sets aside worldly pros- 
pects. As Mother Drexel, she worked among the 
Negroes and Indians, founded an Order, and had an 
impact on education. 


GREAT CATHOLICS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Theodore Maynard. Hanover House. $3.75. 

St. Isaac Jogues, Pere Marquette, Kateri Tekakwitha, 
Junipero Serra, John Carroll, Pierre Toussaint, Bishop 
Flaget, Mother Seton, Bishop England, Prince Gallitzin, 
Bishop Hughes, Father De Smet, Orestes Brownson, 
Fr. Mazzuchelli, Fr. Hecker, Bishop Healy, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Mother Cabrini, Rose Lathop, Miriam T. 
Demjanovich, Alfred E. Smith are portrayed. 


HER NAME IS MERCY. Sister Maria del Rey. 

Scribner. $3.95. 
A Maryknoll Sister-Doctor and her companion Sisters 
are the subjects of this delightfully informative, humor- 
ously warm-hearted account of a medical clinic for 
Korean refugees in Pusan. A story of bravery under 
hardship, of humorous situations, of heroism on the 
part of the Sisters. 


IN THE LAND OF TABOOS. James M. Darby, S.M. 
St. Anthony Guild. $2.00. 

Biography of St. Peter Chanel, Mari:., canonized in 

1954: his youth, seminary life, work as a priest and a 

missionary, and death as a martyr. 


JOHN BENTON: ROOKIE POLICEMAN. Thomas 
Connors and Paul Glasser. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.75. 

A career novel by a New York policeman. It represents 

a somewhat different career approach, and is a good 

addition to the collection. This book is interesting and 


very readable. 


KNIGHTS OF CHRIST. Helen Walker Homan. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $12.50. 

Forty-five religious orders or congregations of men are 

sketched in a varying number of pages, mostly in eight 

pages. Because each would be molded in work, aim, 

and characteristics by the founder, the life of the 

founder is emphasized. The writing is excellent and 


interesting.. 


LAY-WORKERS OF CHRIST. Rev. George L. Kane, 
ed. Newman. $3.00. 

Nineteen autobiographical accounts of lay Catholics, 

telling how each worked for Christ in some form of 

lay apostolate. 


LETTERS FROM A SAINT. St. Francis de Sales. 

George T. Eggleston, ed. Holt. $2.50. 
The spiritual classic of St. Francis de Sales for the 
perfection of lay persons, Introduction to the Devout 
Life, is presented here in smaller sections, omitting 
certain parts, combining others, in a modern version. 
Easier to follow than the whole original, it should be 
wlecome to young adults, and inspire them to a life of 
perfection. 
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OUR FAITH. Rt. Rev. John C. Heenan. Nelson. 
$3.00. 

Book of apologetics for young people, giving proofs 

for truths of the catechism, discussing God, man, the 

Bible, life of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, the Church, 

Grace, Sacraments, Mass, Church history, and the 

leading of a good Chritian life. 


OUR LADY OF THE FOREST. Sister Mary Julian 
Baird, R.S.M. Bruce. $2.95. 

One hundred and forty brief and delightful medita- 

tions on the Blessed Virgin Mary, under an astonishing- 

ly fresh assortment of titles. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHAMPION: A LIFE OF ST. 
STANLEY KOSTKA. Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. Newman. 
$3.50. 

Stanley, when about sixteen years of age, was 
so sure of his vocation that he walked many miles 
into Germany and to Rome to reach his goal, to be- 
come a Jesuit. In the book, he is portrayed best during 
his school days at Vienna; on his journeys, historical 
and geographical background attract too much atten- 
tion. Yet throughout, he is clearly a hero and a saint 
young people want to know. 


A PRIMER OF COMMUNISM. George W. Cronyn. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

In the form of question and answer, two hundred of 

these, a rather complete, yet not too difficult, treatment 

of communism emerges. Any high school student can 

gain much information from consulting this book. 


RAFAEL CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. Marie C. 
Buehrle. Bruce. $3.95. 

Throughout the pages of this life-story, the warm per- 
sonality of the Cardinal emerges to hold the interest 
and affection of the reader. As Secretary of Pius X, 
Rafael Cardinal Merry del Val served Pope and 
Church brilliantly. We get many intimate glimpses of 
the saintly Pius X. 


THE ROMAN CATACOMBS AND THEIR MAR- 
TYRS. Ludwig Hertling, S.J. & Engelbert Kirsch- 
baum, S.J. Translated by M. Joseph Costello, S.J. 
Bruce. $3.50. 

In this interesting book, the catacombs are explored 

(number, origin, use, size indicated, deceased Popes 

mentioned, and also the late discoveries under St. 

Peter's). There are ideas about the persecutions, prac 

tices, habits, occupations of the early Christians, and 

many illustrations. 


ST. BERNADETTE. Leonard Von Matt and Francis 
Trochu. Regnery. $7.00. 

Provides us with excellent pictures along with a suffici- 

ently good account which bring out the marvel of the 

apparitions, Bernadette’s progress in holiness, and the 

history of Lourdes not only as a place of miracles but 

also as a strengthener of faith. 
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A SEAL UPON THE HEART. Rev. George L. Kane. 
Bruce. $3.00. 

Twenty Sisters present varied and well-written accounts 

of the way each found her vocation, and responded to 

it, and found in it the happy fulfillment of her desires. 


SPOTS AND WRINKLES. Mary Lanigan Healy. 
McMullen. $2.25. 

Essays and sketches are hard to come by—at least those 

suited to the young adult. Many are introspective to 

morbidity, but nothing like that is found in Healy's 

collection of whimsy and humor. 


TRUE DEVOTION TO MARY. St. Louis De Mont- 
fort. Adapted by Eddie Doherty. Montfort Fathers. 
$2.50. 

One of the most gifted of American authors has given 

us a text of True Devotion, in a brisk and most read 

able style. Popular for its simple and vivid rendition 
of the original. 

VALIANT ACHIEVEMENTS. Doris Burton. Reg 
nery. $2.95. 

Nine different nationalities are represented in this 

volume presenting heroic Catholic women of our cen 

tury. Chosen for their heroism are such people as St. 

Maria Goretti, the Carmelite Edith Stein, Dr. Agnes 

McLaren, and Dr. Anna Dengle of the Medical Mis- 


sionaries. 


THE VICTORY OF FATHER KARL. Otto Pies. 
Salvator Attanasio, transl. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$3.75. 

Young people will be much interested in the hard- 

ships of the Dachau prison camp in the Germany of 

World War II, and they will be inspired by Fr. Karl 

Leisner. 


THE WAY IT WORKED OUT. Gladys B. Stern. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 

In a chatty style, the reader is given some very solid 

salty facts which Gladys Stern has discovered for herself 

in the years since her reception into the Church. A 

sequel to All in Good Time. 


THE WHITE FATHERS. Glenn D. Kittler. Harper. 
$5.00. 

In a journalistic style is told the absorbing and in- 

spiriational story of the White Fathers, who are trained 

in a special way for the African mission. They are most 

ready to be like the people and to endure every hard- 

ship in order to help them, in order to save their souls. 


WONDERS OF MAN. Gary Webster, pseud. Sheed. 
& Ward. $2.50. 

Man, as a most wonderful organism, is examined in 
regard to body (skin, feet, vision, speech, red cells), 
and in regard to mind (memory, perception, sleep, 
language, and creativeness). There are theories and ex- 
planations. And man is regarded as the supreme work 
of the Creator, 
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The poster was executed by Sister Mary 
Walter, S.M., of the Art Department in 
Bishop McDonnell Memorial H.S., Brook- 
lyn. Sister’s interpretation of it follows: 


“The youth of our nation is represented 
by the young boy and girl who depict the 
maturity of well-developed personalities. 


“High ideals that have been inspired by 
Christian reading is indicated by the open 
book upon which they are standing. 


“In the background, the outlines of the 
countries of the world show the vast vistas 
that are opened to them through reading. 


“The palm branches encircling the globe 
represent peace that is desired and can be 
achieved through the proper use of know]l- 
edge. 


“The cross over the countries indicates 
the supremacy of the spiritual over the 
material, thus establishing a true sense of 
values in their walk through life.” 
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Children’s Titles 





Miss Joseruine Ditton, Department of Library 

College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Sister Marcarer Herena, C.S.J., Librarian, St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre School, Richmond Hill, 


Science, 
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New York. 

Mas. Barsara Miter, Western Branch, Free Pub- 
lic Library, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Sister Mary Antonine, O.S.B., Librarian, College 
of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota, Chairman. 








For Grades 1, 2, and 3 


BROTHER ALONZO, Drawn and told by Tom 
Hamil. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Generous and simple Brother Alonzo was reminded by 

the Wise Old Owl that his kindness to the least of 

Christ's brethren was more pleasing than any of his 

day's attempts at great accomplishments. 


CIRI-BIRI-BIN. Story and pictures by Mel Silverman. 
World Publishing. $2.50. 

An old hurdy-gurdy man and his monkey help young 

Mario realize his dream of singing at the Italian feast 

day celebration of San Gennaro. 


THE DAY THE COW SNEEZED. Story and pictures 
by James Flora. Harcourt. $2.95. 

Little Fletcher found out how powerful a sneeze can 

really be when he ran off after a rabbit, leaving the 

old family cow drinking water in the cold creek. 


FOX IN A BOX. Edith Thatcher Hurd. Mlustrated by 
Clement Hurd. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Excitement, adventure, and courage in the hunt for a 

fox pet make this a real boy’s story. 


THE GIANT NURSERY BOOK. Selected and illus 
trated by Tony Palazzo. Garden City. $3.95. 

A well chosen and selected collection of the old and 

new nursery rhymes and stories. The original and un- 

usual sketches accompanying ‘the selections are beauti- 

fully drawn. A treasure chest for young and old. 


JEFFIE’S PARTY. Gene Zion. Pictures by Margaret 
Bloy Graham. Harper. $2.50. 


Wearing funny costumes that did not at all fit in with 
their characters, Jeffie’s friends certainly proved to be 
of as many different flavors as ice cream at her party. 


MELVIN, THE MOOSE CHILD. Louis Slobodkin. 
Macmillan. $3.25. 

Beautifully illustrated adventure of Melvin’s journey to 

the north woods with his companions, a beaver, a faun, 


ind a friendly bear. 


\IY SLIPPERS ARE RED. Charlotte Steiner. Knopf. 
$3.25 

\ colorful book for the study of color. Even the 
oungest child can learn from the practical yet appeal- 
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ing illustrations. Recommended for parents and teachers 
too. 


OVER AND OVER. Charlotte Zolotow. Pictures by 
Garth Williams. Harper. $2.75. 

“What comes next?” This is the mystery that any 

child can solve by turning “Over and Over” the pages 

of this enchanting story of holidays and their seasons. 


SIX FOOLISH FISHERMEN. Benjamin Elkin. Illus- 

trations by Katherine Evans. Children’s Press. $2.50. 
Retelling of an old folk-tale of the puzzle of six sillies 
who failed to count themselves in with a group. 


SPARKLE AND SPIN. A book about words by Ann 
and Paul Rand. Harcourt. $2.95. 

Words are feelings, pictures, ideas. Words are happy, 

sad, scary. All this and more about words will be found 

in this bright, funny, attractive book. 

WHO IS IT? Written and illustrated by Zhenya Gay. 
Viking. $2.50. 

Discovering “Who Is It ” becomes a delightful animal 

game, a hunt aided by the author's gay verse and 

realistic drawings. 


THE YEAR WITHOUT A SANTA CLAUS. Phyllis 
McGinley. Pictures by Kurt Werth. Lippincott. 
$3.00. 

Even Santa Claus deserves a holiday. What happened 

when he decided to take one is told in rollicking narra- 

tive verse to the delight of young and old. 


Hol- 


For Grades 4, 5, and 6 
TO 


CHRISTOPHER GOES THE CASTLE. 

land, Janice. Scribner. $2.75. 
The first step to knighthood is actively portrayed in 
this story of a page in a great household, who dis 
proves a superstition that he is a bringer of bad luck. 
Large, excellent illustrations by the author. 


FLAMING ARROWS. William O. Steele. Illustrated 
by Paul Galdone. Harcourt. $2.75. 

When an Indian raid drove settlers in frontier Tennes 

see to the fort, young Chet Raburn only gradually 

achieved a sense of justice toward the wrongly sus 

pected son of a renegade white. 
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FLYING ROUNDUP. Genevieve Torrey Eames. Illus- 
trated by Lorence J. Bjorklund. Messner. $2.95. 

A new twist to the western horse theme is the round- 
ing-up airplane in this well-told story of a boy's search 
for his colt. Wholesome values. 


A GALLEON SAILED. Elizabeth Walton. Illustrated 
by Reisie Donette. Lothrop. $3.00. 

The high-born, wilful daughter of the new Viceroy of 

New Spain is stolen by Indians at the first landing, and 

discovers her own courage and resourcefulness. 


GOD’S TROUBADOR, the story of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Sophie Jewett. With paintings by Giotto. 
Crowell. $2.75. 

A new edition of this well-written biography, now 

enhanced by photographic reproductions of the Giotto 

frescoes. 

THE HAPPY ORPHELINE. Natalie Carlson. Pic- 
tures by Garth Williams. Harper. $2.95. 

A delightful reversal of the conventional orphan story. 

Here the orphans’ only dread is of being adopted and 

having to leave their beloved, populous orphanage near 

Paris. 

HENRY AND THE PAPER ROUTE. Beverly 
Cleary. Morrow. $2.85. 

The many problems of Henry Huggins in acquiring a 

paper route are more hilarious to the reader than to 

Henry. 

THE MARYLANDERS. Anne Heagney. (Catholic 
Treasury Books) Bruce. $2.00. 

Suspenseful story of the bitter days in the 1600’s when 

the Puritans who had been given shelter in Catholic 

Maryland turned against their protectors. 


MORE TALES OF IRISH SAINTS. Alice Curtayne. 
Illustrated by Brigid Rynne. Sheed. $2.75. 

Twenty-one legends, told with liveliness always, and 

often with humor. 

OLD CHARLIE. Clyde R. Bulla. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. Crowell. $2.50. 

Two boys learn the difficulties, first, in acquiring a 

loved old horse, otherwise slated for the dog-food fac- 


tory, and then in keeping him in a city back yard. 


SNOWBOUND IN HIDDEN VALLEY. Holly Wil- 
son. Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Messner. 
$2.95. 

Needed understanding between white and Indian 

people today in a northern Michigan community 

started with two ten-year-old girls, snowbound together 
in a blizzard. 


For Grades 7, 8, and 9 


ADVENTUROUS LADY: Marcarer Brent oF 
Mary anv. Dorothy Fremont Grant. Illustrated by 
Douglas Grant. (American Background Books). Ken- 
edy. $2.50. 

Well-told narrative of the life of Margaret Brent, who, 
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with others of her family, left England for Maryland 
to escape the 16th century enforcement of penal laws 
against Catholics, and became prominent and influential 
in the life of the new colony. 


AMERICA, AMERICA, AMERICA. Edited by Ken- 
neth Giniger. Illustrated by Leonard E. Fisher. 
Watts. $2.95. 

The story of America told in prose and poetry by a 

roster of distinguished sons with language that is always 

beautifully used and with striking black and white 


scratchboard illustrations. 


EDMUND CAMPION: HERO OF GOD’S UNDER- 
GROUND. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. (Vision Book). 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $1.95. 

Biography of a very lovable English Jesuit, in the days 

of Queen Elizabeth I. His gaiety and courage can be 

a source of strength to young people. 


THE FRIAR AND THE KNIGHT. Fra Bartrotome 
pE OtmeEpo AND Cortez. Flora Strousse. Illustrated 
by William Wilson. (American Background Books). 
Kenedy. $2.50. 

A true account of the adventures shared by the fiery 

Cortez and his friend and adviser, Fra Bartolome, dur 

ing the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. 


JOHN BARRY: FATHER OF THE NAVY. Leonard 
Wibberly. (Ariel Books). Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
$2.75. 

Action-packed biography of a famous Catholic Amer- 

ican naval hero. He was courageous, patriotic, and a 

practical Catholic. He accomplished much for the U. S. 

Navy during the War of Independence and after. 


THE MAN WHO WAS CHOSEN: Story or Pope 
Prus XII. Elise Lavelle. McGraw. $2.75. 

Written by a New York Journalist, this biography por- 

trays Pope Pius XII, not only as the spiritual leader of 

Catholics, but manages to convey his magnetic person 

ality as an outstanding leader in world affairs. Easily 

read, authoritative. 


MARC’S CHOICE, a story oF THE TIME OF Dtoc- 
LETIAN. Sister Mary Cornelius. Bruce. $2.00. 

The problems of a lively Christian boy in pagan Rome 

involve conflicting loyalties to his faith and his family 

as opposed to his friends, but courage prevails even in 

the face of impending martyrdom. 

RING AROUND THE ROSARY. Msgr. J]. D. Fitz 
gerald. Bruce. $2.00. 

Contains fifteen stories related to the Mysteries of the 

Rosary. Some are whimsical, others deal with serious 

problems. All of them promise good reading for children 

8 to 12 years of age. 

A SAFE LODGING. Mary Harris. Illustrated by 
Donald Bolognese. Sheed. $2.75. 

An 18th century girl celebrates her twelfth birthday 

while being caught among the Gardon rioters as these 
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were protesting the restoration of civil rights to Cath- 
olics. An adventure story with a vivid picture of what 
it meant to be a Catholic in England in the 1780's. 


SINGING BOONES. Marion T. Place (Dale White, 
pseud.) Illustrated by Dorthy Bagley Morse. Viking 
Press. $2.75. 

Events and hardships of the journey to California are 

vividly related in this heartwarming story of the Boone 

family, who discover that gold for them lies in their 
singing rather than in mining. 


SONG OF THE DOVE. Mary Fidelis Todd. Kenedy. 
$2.95. 

The story of Catherine Laboure, farm-girl of Burgundy, 

later the Sister to whom the Blessed Virgin appeared 

and entrusted with the mission of the Miraculous 

Medal. A delightful and inspiring story. 


SUN SLOWER, SUN FASTER. Meriol Trevor. 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. Sheed. $3.25. 


A fantasy-advenrture of slipping back into the past, 
with good characterizations, interesting plotting, excel- 
lent historical background. Noteworthy is the author's 
development of rich experiences into the meaningful 
lives and a deepening of religious conviction for two 


children. 


THIS DEAR BOUGHT LAND. Jean Lee Latham. 
Illustrated by Jacob Landau. Harper. $2.75. 

A story of the growth of a boy and a colony, and of 

the tremendous role played in their development by 

John Smith. Of high literary quality and well-told. 


WIRES WEST. L. V. 
Books). Bruce. $2.00. 
Just after the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
young immigrant from Ireland helps the famous engi- 
neer, Edward Creighton, stretch the telegraph wires 
across the Western states. This is his story, made in- 
teresting by the struggle against natural dangers and 

the rivalry of another young frontiersman. 


Jacks. (Catholic Treasury 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 1958 


Dates: February 16-22, 1958 (during “Catholic Press Month”). 
Theme: Christian Reading for Christian Living. 

Honorary Chairman: Most Reverend Joseph AL ‘Burke, D.D., Bisho 
National Chairman: Sister Mary Reparatrice, S.M., Our Lady of 


Publicity Director: Mr. Alphonse F. Trezza, Villanova University, Villanova, Penn- 
Sponsorship: The Catholic Library Association, Villanova University, Villanova, 


President: Sister Mary Eone, O.S.F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. 
Executive Secretary: Alphonse F. Trezza, Villanova University, Villanova, Penn- 


Purpose: To evoke the interest of the general reading public in Catholic authors, to 
encourage publishers to become interest 
of good Catholic literature, and to recommend to libraries and librarians activi- 
ties and ideas for focusing attention on and promoting the reading of Catholic 
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Minnesota Catholic Education 
Association Conference of 1957 


BY CLARA C. GLENN 
Chairman, Minnesota-Dakota Unit, CLA 
Chairman, CLA Committee on MCEA Program 


The Minnesota-Dakota Unit takes the lead in educator- 
librarian co-operation. Miss Glenn, chairman, gives 
an account of the planning, preparation and imple- 
mentation done by her Unit in preparing the entire 
program for the Fall, 1957 meeting of the MCEA. 


High school libraries and the contributions 
that they can make to education were the sub- 
ject of study by 693 educators of the State of 
Minnesota met in conference on September 23, 
1957, at St. Joseph’s Academy in St. Paul. The 
occasion was the fourth annual conference of the 
Minnesota Catholic Education Association, an 
organization of fifty-nine Catholic high schools 
of the state. The program offered to the Septem- 
ber conference was prepared by the Minnesota- 
Dakota Unit of the Catholic Library Association. 
This paper will outline the steps which led to 
the choice of subject for the conference, de- 
scribe the building of the program, and offer 
brief comments on its implications as these ap- 
pear to the writer. 

As Chairman of the Minnesota-Dakota Unit 
CLA, I wrote last December to the Executive 
Secretary of the Minnesota Catholic Education 
Association expressing our interest in the aim 
and activities of his association and the desire of 
our Unit to be associated with those activities in 
any way that could be of service. I stated the 
aims of the Catholic Library Association—to pro- 
mote libraries and literature—and the belief of 
CLA that these aims could be achieved ade- 
quately for our Catholic population only if the 
work of libraries were adequately done in the 
schools. It was our belief, I said, that the con- 
ditions of modern life made imperative an edu- 
cation built upon habits of use of a richly assort- 
ed and active collection of library materials ad- 
ministered expertly, and that many of our schools 
failed to meet high standards in this regard; in 
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many of them, libraries were often an extra 
chore added to a teacher's already heavy sched- 
ule. We believe, I said, that appreciable improve- 
ment in our schools will wait upon improvement 
in our school libraries, no matter what needed 
advancements be made in other respects; in 
recognition of this fact CLA had chosen the im- 
provement of school libraries as its aim for the 
current year. I then offered the services of the 
Minnesota-Dakota Unit to the Minnesota Cath- 
olic Educational Association in the work of con- 
sideration of school libraries, of books and read 
ing, or of related problems, either in the interim 
between annual conferences of MCEA or in 
time of preparation for a conference, should 
MCEA select one of these problems for discus 
sion. I suggested a joint committee. 

I was moved to write thus by my dissatisfac 
tion with previous conferences in respect to the 
school librarians’ share therein. Librarians are in 
a sort of continual dilemma when they meet 
with other educators at conventions. Either no 
separate meetings are provided for their group, 
in which case they lose their identity as a group 
and scatter to the meetings of teachers in the 
various subjects (a natural enough arrangement, 
perhaps, since librarians are service agents to all 
the subjects fields and should be able to find 
themselves at home in discussion in any); or else 
they do meet separately, and then they seem 
quite divorced from the general current of dis 
cussion. Indeed, when this latter is the arrange- 
ment, ihe school librarians often seem to be, to 
me, at least—to be in the position of people talk- 
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ing to themselves. The nature of their work is al- 
most entirely auxiliary, serviceable, a supply ex- 
pertness, if you will; yet the immense tasks of de- 
velopment confronting them which are neces- 
sary if they are even to keep up with other de- 
velopments in the schools, let alone lead in direc- 
tions where their training should have equipped 
them to initiate and proceed, and the immense 
possibilities of their contribution if it could be 
made expert—these considerations do not even 
impinge on the attention of the educators whom 
the librarians exist to serve. Therefore my letter 
to MCEA asking for a voice for our Unit in the 
planning of programs or studies. 

MCEA replied by offering to devote their en- 
tire conference in 1957 to the subject of school 
libraries and inviting us to submit to their Execu- 
tive Committee a tentative program for their 
conference. Their reply reached us on January 
11; we submitted a tentative program to their 
Executive Committee in session on March 2, and 
I spoke in explanation of that program. Our 
plans included recommendation of a speaker for 
the main address, and we offered to obtain panel- 
ists for the numerous group-discussions listed 
in our tentative program. MCEA’s approval of 
our plans was communicated to us on March 
15. The speaker recommended by us was later 
procured by MCEA,; 80 panelists and three eval- 
uators were procured by us. The program, com- 
plete with names of speakers, was given finally 
to MCEA in mid-August. It was presented on 
September 23. 


Allow One Full Year For Planning 


I enumerate steps with dates here chiefly by 
way of warning. The work of deliberation neces- 
sary to construct the program and the labor of 
correspondence were onerous for us because time 
was so short. Any Unit planning a similar 
project ought to allow a year’s time in which to 
work. 

We endeavored to make the list of persons 
who would serve on the program representative 
of the state at the same time that we should 
obtain persons of high ability. Every religious 
order having high schools in the state was in- 
vited to serve; all but four orders were able to 
Nine priests, 47 
Brothers and Sisters, and 27 lay persons were on 
the program, representing 31 Catholic high 


consent (Fifteen served). 
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schools, one minor seminary, one Catholic 
elementary school, 6 public high schools, one 
public Board of Education, two provincial houses 
of Sisters, four Catholic colleges, the state uni- 
versity, and a Catholic university in the state of 
New York. Two of the priests on the program 
were rectors of parishes. Twenty-two cities or 
towns in the state were represented. 
Librarians Consulted for topics 

Our Unit's first step in preparation for the 
program was the distribution of paper which we 
called “Study Preparatory to the MCEA Con- 
ference.” This was given to members at a Unit 
meeting which fortunately was scheduled for a 
date closely following MCEA’s invitation to us, 
and it was later sent to a number of librarians, 
teachers, and other qualified persons in the three 
states in our Unit, and in lowa, through our 
Unit's diocesan chairmen. The Study asked the 
recipient to state what questions in relation to 
reading and _ school would like 
to see the subject of one day’s study by the 
faculties of the Catholic high schools of Minne- 
sota; it asked for suggestions for speakers; it 
asked whether, in respect to the high school 
librafies which the recipient had observed, the 


libraries he 


library had adequately fulfilled its functions; 
whether its functions and responsibilities were 
clear to all on the faculty; and if not, whether 
he could assign causes for that situation, and 
remedies. It asked what characteristic reading 
habits of the adult Catholic population he 
had observed which the school library should 


consider in its work with the young people 


it was now forming; whether the school 
library was now considering these reading 
habits; what needs of the Catholic adult 


community or neighborhood the Catholic school 
library should attempt to serve; what recom- 
mendations complaints, or commendations the 
recipient could make in respect to school libra- 
ries, and what he judged to be the causes of the 
conditions he discussed; and so forth. 

The appointment of a program committee 
which should be representative of the Unit and 
of its best ability was the next step. Members 
chosen were: Sister Antonine, OSB, librarian of 
the College of St. Scholastica and vice-chairman 
of the Unit; Paul Berrisford, then librarian of 
Monroe Public High School, St. Paul, and now 
of the University of Minnesota library staff; Sis- 
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ter Dorina, CS], librarian of St. Anthony High 
School, Minneapolis; Mary E. Healy, teacher of 
English at Murray Public High School, St. Paul; 
Hildegarde Kremer, librarian of Washington 
Public High School, St. Paul; Sister Leocadia, 
OSF, librarian of St. Mary's High School, Sleepy 
Eye; Mrs. Fredrik Lundheim, librarian of Wash- 
burn Public High School, Minneapolis; Sister 
Marie Inez, CS], librarian of the College of St. 
Catherine and professor in its Library School; 
Sister Mel, OSB, librarian of St. Cloud Cathe- 
dral High School; Sister Patrice, SSND, chair- 
man of the Unit's high school section and libra- 
rian of St. Agnes High School, St. Paul; and 
the Unit Chairman, whose school is St. Thomas 
Military Academy, St. Paul. Many types of 
schools, various sections of the state, a variety of 
experience, and a variety of methods traditional 
within the several religious orders were repre- 
sented in the committee. 

Some 35 librarians, teachers, and school prin- 
cipals, and one library supervisor, sent in replies 
to the “Study Preparatory.” The chairman of 
the program committee studied their replies, 
grouped them by subject, and submitted them 
thus in summary to her committee. Discussion 
then determined which subjects should be con- 
sidered by the conference. These were phrased 
as questions for group discussion; one, on sources 
of instructional materials, was listed as a clinic 
for teachers. Revision of phrasing, and of choice 
of subject, was constant until a satisfactory re- 
sult seemed accomplished. Nineteen problems 
were finally identified as subjects for group dis- 


cussions. 
“Learning and the School Library” 


Choice of these was determined by the com 
mittee’s judgment that exploration by the con 
ference of the possibilities in school library use, 
as these possibilities were spelled out in the 
answers sent in or suggested therein, would be 
the most profitable occupation of the conference. 
Hence also the theme finally chosen: “Learning 
and the School Library.” The committee stipu- 
lated for subject of the main address the prob- 
lem central to the whole subject of school libra- 
ries: the role of the library in the high school. 
(The speaker later chose—happily—to enlarge 
this subject to read: the role of the library and 
of the librarian in the high school.) 
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The program as planned consisted of a main 
address, one panel discussion to be held before 
the general assembly (that on desirable changes 
to increase the efhciency of the school library), 
and then 18 group discussions which were to 
proceed simultaneously. A final general assembly 
was to hear brief evaluations of the conference 
from the standpoint of the classroom teacher, the 
librarian, and the administrator. Two films were 
also shown during the conference: a commercial 
film on planning the school library (this was 
offered with commentary by a librarian), and 
“The Carpet Under Every Classroom.” 


Problems Chosen for Discussion 


The problems chosen for group discussion 
sometimes applied directly to a specific subject 
field in the curriculum, e.g., “What Techniques 
Make the School Library Useful to Teachers 
and Pupils in the Vocational Arts?”; “Current 
Emphases in the Social Studies: Implications For 
Teachers and Librarians.” In other cases, the 
topic posed significant questions allied to educa- 
tion in the specific field, e.g., “How Can the 
School Library Assist in Clarifying for Pupils the 
Social Implications of the Advance of Science 
and Technology?”; “How Can the Library 
Assist in Developing in Pupils the Scientific 
Attitude?”; “How Can Teacher and Librarian 
Cooperate to Develop in Pupils a Critical Sense 
in the Reading of News and the Literature of 
Opinion?” In some cases the problem was gen- 
eral in scope, cutting across subject areas and 
touching upon principal objectives of the school: 
“How Can the Library Assist in Developing the 
Powers of the Gifted Pupil?”; “How Can the 
Library Implement the Guidance Activities of 
Students and Teachers?” 

Two discussions, relating to music and art 
respectively, explored techniques in library use 
which might help develop discriminating taste 
in these arts, not merely in the pupil practition 
ers of them but in the general body of pupils 
who observe and enjoy the arts and who need 
formation in taste. 

When some of the topics were specified, it 
was thought useful to define them for the guid 
ance of the panelists so that the treatment would 
relate closely to the use of libraries. A question 
on the library in the development of the 
Christian defined that 


citizen, for instance, 
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citizen as one who (a) knows sources of informa- 
tion, (b) learns about community affairs, (c) has 
acquired ideals of service and courage and (d) 
has a sense of the lay apostolate. These particu- 
lar qualities we thought to be those which the 
school library could help—in generous measure 
—to form. Details were also listed for the dis- 
cussion on changes which might increase the 
efhciency of the school library, so that the con- 
ditions described in the answers to the Study 
Preparatory sheet would be treated. Changes to 
be considered were in respect to: (1) materials— 
supply and flow, (2) utilization of space, (3) 
scheduling of time, (4) utilization of capabilities 
of personnel. Again, the discussion on utiliza- 
tion of the library in the school’s work of voca- 
tional guidance was divided into: (a) vocations 
to the priesthood and to the religious life, Cb) 
the study of family life, and Cc) the choice of 
life work. The discussion on methods and ma- 
terials to be utilized in the use of the library to 
promote pupils’ growth in the Faith specified use 
of the literature of information and of the liter- 


ature of motivation. 


Presiding Officers Were Librarians 

The committee decided to choose librarians 
as presiding officers of all the group discussions. 
In almost all cases, persons who were not libra- 
rians were chosen as presenters or discussants of 
the problems. The work of serving on a program 
committee charged with the task of obtaining 
panelists for this program was an education in 
the meaning of friendliness and good will and 
professional dedication. Teachers and librarians 
and their principals, and friends of libraries and 
schools, worked for the conference. Conviction 
arose in this writer that the state of Minnesota 
has talent and good will enough Cand to spare!) 
to solve any and all problems pertaining to the 
libraries in its Catholic high schools. One must 
comment also on the participation in the confer- 
ence of many persons who were members neither 
of the Catholic Library Association nor of the 
Minnesota Catholic Education Association, many 
of them not Catholics, who generously gave of 
their time and expertness to make our confer- 
ence valuable. The President of the Minnesota 
Education Association and the Consultant in 
Library Service for the Minneapolis Board of 
Education came to discuss desirable changes in 
school libraries. A public school librarian who 
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had been on leave for a year’s study of the edu- 
cation of slow learners in various school systems 
of the country discussed what the school library 
can do to help slow learners. A teacher in a 
large Minneapolis public high school described 
the reading program of his school, which has 
had noted success. A busy parish priest of St. 
Paul, who is active in the social apostolate, took 
time to plan discussion with teachers and libra- 
rians about the causes of the gaps in communi- 
cation between the Holy Father and the schools 
which is evident in the attitudes of many of our 
graduates towards social problems—this as a 
sequel to his consideration of the use of the 
library to educate pupils to a knowledge and 
appreciation of the Church in today’s world. 
The wife of a United States congressman 
studied and spoke about ways in which school 
libraries could be used to develop in future 
citizens the ideals of service and courage. A 
teacher at the State University High School who 
has received national recognition for her program 
of Russian language studies came to help discuss 
how the school library might contribute to the 
school’s foreign language program. A priest 
student from New York state who is writing the 
thesis for his doctorate at Minnesota summarized 
results of his research which dealt with the read- 
ing of college students who had received their 
elementary and secondary education in Catholic 
schools; this was his contribution to the panel 
discussion on methods of cooperation between 
librarian and teacher which can help develop 
in pupils a critical sense in the reading of im- 
aginative literature. A Sister principal of a small 
school in a rural district, a laywoman principal 
of a public high school in a small city, a county 
librarian, and the archdiocesan director of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference discussed (with 
the chairman of CLA Parish Libraries Section 
as moderator) what community needs the Cath- 
olic school should attempt to meet by means of 
its library. Members of the faculties of Catholic 
colleges in the state consented generously to re- 
quests that they serve on the program. I cannot 
list all the fine speakers who worked for the con- 
ference. 

Our program was fashioned from the replies 
to the Study Preparatory sheet which were sent 
in by teachers, librarians, and administrators. To 
read these replies, one after another, was to gain 
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PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE 


By Louise Callan, R.S.C.J. The inspir- 
ing story of a frontier missionary of 
the Sacred Heart. This authoritative 
study of Philippine Duchesne 
breathes the pioneer spirit of the 
Midwest and throws an interesting 
light on early American Church his- 
tory. $8.00 


EUCHARISTIC 
REFLECTIONS 


Revised and adapted by Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S. A new one-volume edi- 
tion of the earlier successful work, 
Eucharistic Whisperings. Extremely 
useful for all who seek to increase 
their devotion for the Eucharistic 
Saviour. $4.75 


THE BEST POEMS OF 
JOHN BANISTER TABB 


Edited with an Introduction by Dr. 
Francis E. Litz. Arranged in chron- 
ological order, this collection of the 
priest-poet’s finest achievements, af- 
fords the reader an opportunity to 
appreciate the development of Father 
Tabb’s art. $3.00 


A_ LEGEND OF 
DEATH AND LOVE 


By Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. A new poem 
retelling the old legend of the heroic 
trumpeter of Cracow. Beautifully 
illustrated by Edward O’Brien. $1.75 


PRAYERS OF 
POPE PIUS XIl 
Translated by Martin W. Schoenberg, 
O.S.C. Selected prayers of His Holi- 
ness, showing a wealth of intense de- 
votion that will be edifying for all 
Catholics. $2.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
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deeper understanding of the high aims, evident 
accomplishment, and the obstacles to accomplish- 
ment in the school libraries. The obstacles are 
nothing new, nor are they peculiar to our local- 
ity. “The poor, crowded, and inadequate high 
school library”—so a professor of sociology in one 
of Minnesota’s Catholic colleges characterized 
the situation in a letter to this writer, which 
urged that the libraries, nonethless, extend their 
efforts to work with parents. There are Catholic 
high school libraries in our state which cannot 
be so characterized, it is true, but if that is the 
general picture of school libraries as they appear 
to an informed observer, the details could cer- 
tainly be supplied by the reader of the answers 
to the Study Preparatory. The school libraries 
are understaffed, and their use is not planned 
for; it is not programmed. Is their function 
understood? The question refers to all of us who 
are working in the schools. 

To Clarify Function of the Library 

The conference sought to elucidate that func 
tion by demonstration of multiple ways in which 
the school library does function, or can do so, 
in the service of the school. The demonstrations 
were made chiefly by teachers and administra 
tors. For exposition of the function, we depend 
ed chiefly on our main speaker. We were not 
disappointed. The Reverend Andrew L. Bou 
whuis S.]., was the speaker, chosen on our 
recommendation. His name needs no identifica- 
tion for readers of Catholic Library World. The 
address was splendid. Father Bouwhuis devel 
oped first the specific aims of the Catholic edu 
cational program and its place in the life of the 
Church in the United States, and then the place 
of the high school and of the high school library 
in working toward those aims. His development 
of the role of the library and of the librarian 
was detailed, exact, and inclusive. It was de 
livered con amore. The response was enthusi 
astic. We are still receiving letters commenting 
on the excellence of the address. 

I cannot speak on the question of results of 
the conference. At the time when we were 
looking for panelists, | was told in a note from 
a Sister professor: “I think it fine that the li 
brarians are getting in an oar and would really 
like to have a helpful pull on it with you.” We 
did get in our oar, and many a friend had a 
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The Role of the Library and the 
Librarian in the ei School 


BY ANDREW 


Librarian 


BOUWHUIS, S.J. 


St. Peter’s College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


A noted Catholic librarian speaks to educators about the library 
and the librarian. Keynote speech of the Minnesota Catholic 
Education Association Conference, held September 23, 1957. 


One proper approach to discussion of “The 
Role of the Library and the Librarian in the High 
School” is to find out and to state quite specifi- 
cally what the Catholic educational program is 
trying to do; what is its place in the total life of 
the Church in the United States; what is the 
high school supposed to do. After that, we would 
discover what the library and the librarian have 
to contribute to the accomplishment of the de- 
sired effect within the educational program. This 
is obviously a big field, but it is well worth ex- 
ploring. 

One very important phase of American and, in 
fact world-wide Catholic life, is the apostolate of 
the intellect. Every pope in modern times, from 
Pope Leo XIII right down to Pope Pius XII, has 
stressed time and again the necessity for learn- 
ing, for understanding, for thinking, for devel- 
oping new ideas in all fields, not only in science 
but in theology, in scripture, in canon law, in 
moral theology, in asceticism. Scholars are need- 
ed in history, political science, economics, medi- 
cine, literature. Creative artists, story tellers, 
poets, playwrights, novelists, essayists, all are 
desperately needed in our modern work. We 
need Catholic men and women to assume the 
leadership, as well as to be excellent, intelligent 
followers in literary matters, in labor unions, in 
military organizations, in government. We need 
skilled, enthusiastic, and informed teachers. 

It is at least one major objective of our Cath- 
olic educational system to produce scholars in 
all fields, to train men and women, clergymen 
and laymen, who will be thoroughly competent 


intellectually, with insight, resourcefulness, ini- 
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tiative, originality; so that they may carry on the 
work of the Church and of their country, and of 
their chosen professions in a distinguished way. 
And the place of the high school? That is the 
key to the whole situation. 

It is perfectly true that not more than one 
student in five has the ability or even the remote 
desire to be a scholar. Probably half our high 
school students may go to college, or continue 
their formal education. For most of these for 
whom their high school course is terminal, the 
last inspiration for the intellectual life in any 
stage comes from the high school. For the others 
that will go on, if their habits are not formed, if 
proper attitudes are not pretty well established 
in high school, it is true that their paths in col 
lege will be difficult; their progress slow, often 
inadequate and usually dreary, their accomplish- 
ment not too significant. It is not so much that 
they are ignorant, as that they are indifferent to 
knowledge and to intellectual effort. That is the 
hasic handicap. 

No matter what type of high school, certain 
fundamentals are had in common. Certain habits 
and attitudes that are to last for life should be 
formed. If the groundwork for forming and 
developing basic habits of study, independent 
reading and intellectual work has not been laid 
in high school, it is extremely difficult for the 
student to become distinguished intellectually 
later. 

What do we want our students to have? What 
do we want them to be? Certainly they should 
be good, practising Catholics, alive, alert, in- 
formed, articulate. As our Holy Father has 
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stated, there should be an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness about their minds and hearts. Enlight- 
ened enthusiasm brings enjoyment to themselves 
and to their families. Intellectual courage dispels 
any fear to tackle a problem because it may be 
intricate or dificult or new. The student should 
have the courage, the ingenuity, the open-mind- 
edness, the initiative, the originality to dare to 
be different, to design and to try something new, 
to be unafraid of the unknown, to pioneer, to 
relish intellectual adventure. 


Self-reliance Plus Humility 

Our graduate should have the persistence to 
carry through difficulties; he needs perseverance, 
steadiness, diligence, rational conviction. This is 
akin to proper self-reliance, and it is ennobled 
and enhanced by true intellectual humility. An 
orderly mind, that knows how to plan its work, 
and knows when the work is done is a source of 
joy and saves so much otherwise wasted talent 
and energy. The mind should have expedited 
use of power that comes from guided exercise 
and repeated challenge, accepted under wise 
supervision. Informed, tolerant, ready to welcome 
ideas from others, the growing youth develops 
his sense of beauty, his appreciation of the won- 
der of language; the splendor of the world of 
nature starts to inspire his mind. His taste is 
educated and as it grows, he knows more dis- 
cernment and judgment in his pleasures. He 
learns, too, to be interested in other people; in 
the boys and girls who are his companions, and 
he sees in them other images of God, others who 
have their rights and their privileges. He learns 
respect for them. He cherishes his own dignity 
as he recognizes theirs. He appreciates the differ- 
ences between his friends and himself, and he 
sees the various character traits, some of which 
please and others repel. His social life grows, and 
he enters into the lives of other nations and 
peoples, other races, at least vicariously. His 
father or his brothers or his sisters have been 
overseas with the troops, and China, Korea, 
Europe, India enter into his life, and he begins 
to assimilate a respect for other nations which are 
different but not, therefore, inferior. His teach- 
ers, his studies, his companions begin to create 
in him a feeling of the wonder of life, and his 
imagination is enkindled. 

Wsidom begins to dawn, and appreciation of 
the beauty of truth, and understanding. Pru- 
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dence enters into his more balanced judgments. 
Love, sympathy, compassion take their place in 
his character, and they are accompanied by rever 
ence, respect and loyalty. A spirit of coopera 
tion and obedience to proper authority are the 
natural concomitants. 

No matter what our school has as its specific 
and distinctive objectives, and it is important 
that every administrator and every teacher know 
them well and in the concrete, the qualities we 
have mentioned are the qualities we want to see 
in every student. It would be a fascinating ex- 
ercise to go through the school curriculum, ex- 
amine course after course, and even review the 
syllabi and the lesson plans to see how each 
would have something to contribute, but we 
confine ourselves to the purpose at hand, to in 
vestigate the role of the library and the librarian 
in producing the graduate we should like to 
have. What is the role of the library in produc 
ing this type of graduate; the man and woman 
who will have habits that last for life; habits of 
self-education, habits of persistence in intellectual 
effort, habits of reading, habits of self-develop 
ment and improvement? 

First, we are not proposing that the library 
has some magic power to produce all these re 
sults on its own without the active cooperation 
of the administrators and the teachers, and with 
a few assists from the parents. It would work 
with a few students, some ten per cent. Let 
them get at the good books in quantity, and at 
the good magazines; don’t interfere with them. 
They will make out. This would not be true of 
the great majority, who need fairly constant in 
spiration, help, guidance and advice. 

Second, we do not mean that any sort of 
library will do it, even with the best of good 
will on the part of the occasional teacher who 
may happen to be interested. 

Qualifications of a Good Library 

The library in the school, the good library in 
the good school, will be large and spacious, with 
room enough to move around; with plenty of 
new, well-chosen books and periodicals, with a 
good pamphlet file, with a supply of various 
visual aids for teaching. It is the materials cen- 
ter of the school; it is meant to service all the 
teachers and all the classes. It will have pictures, 
charts, phono-recordings, and record players; 
films and film strips, and a projection machine. 
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The librarian will have a convenient and well- 
appointed work room and another room where 
he may have a few pupils for some special dis- 
cussion and coaching; where three or four or 
more students can gather to discuss some prob- 
lem of reading or some books, or library resources 
on a topic that interests them; where a debating 
team can work out its arguments; where a com- 
mittee on the school dance or auditorium pro- 
gram can get together to plan its event, and 
have materials readily available, books about 
games, about decorations, about colors and equip- 
ment. “A library is a group of thoughts waiting 
to be kindled into light by contact with human 
minds.”* 


Book Collection to Complement Texts 
The book will have been built 
around the curriculum, and will be meant to 
complement the work of the classroom. From this 
service the students will learn about their sub 
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ject matter far more fully than any text book 
could ever treat it. At best, even the finest text 
book is usually written in a dull style; there is 
no sweep to its paragraphs or sentences; prac 
tically none was or is a piece of literature; the 
author practically never says anything so well 
that his expression is worth remembering for its 
fine literary value. It is always out of date, in- 
complete, a summary necessarily made in the 
image of the author's particular likes, dislikes, 
and convictions, at the time of writing. 

Text-book teaching, at times, in some subjects, 
can be splendid, but ordinarily it is dull, dry, 
unimaginative, devastating, uninspired. If the 
teacher really knows the literature of the sub- 
ject, (for instance, American history, sociology, 
theology, or political science), the text book can 
properly be used as a summary of the basic ideas 
of the course, can be used as a basis of organiza- 
tion of the subject matter, but an idea or a name 
tossed off in a sentence or paragraph should be 
read about in a book that treats of that topic. 
If the class reads about ants, it would be fine if 
they read a whole book about ants, e.g. Ruth 
Bartlett, Insect Engineers, the Story of Ants 

Morrow, 1957). 

On such topics as physiology, hygiene, geo- 
graphy, birds, or animals of all kinds, the ency- 
clopedias designed for high schools usually have 
accurate, excellent, well-illustrated articles. 

It is profitable, important, interesting and so 
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rewarding to get away from the textbook, and 
read, as well as have the students read, a whole, 
good, well-written, well-printed, beautifully illus- 
trated book on a special topic. Just see what this 
does in terms of the qualities we want to de- 
velop in our students. First of all, they start to 
learn something on _ their over and 
above what they have been taught in class. Is 
that good? That depends on our outlook on life, 
on what we think is our profession of teaching. 
One philosophy of teaching, proposed seriously 
and with approval, is that any teacher who is 
not constantly striving to make himself useless 
to his class should be summarily dismissed. The 
serious ambition of any teacher worth the glori- 


own, 


ous name of teacher should be to make his 
students independent of him. He has opened 
up a new world to the students; they have 
learned to do something on their own; they are 
using the skills in reading they have laboriously 
learned, and they have a sense of personal 
achievement. What boy or girl does not rejoice 
in this independence? He has to use some dis 
crimination. He finds sentences that contradict 
the text book; that is splendid, and he writes 
down this “wrong” answer in his examination 
paper, and he gives the unconventional answer in 
class. This should make the teacher glow with 
professional glee. How easy it is to teach all the 
class under those circumstances the unavoidable 
limitations of text books, of all books; that knowl 
edge is not all cut and dried, that there are new 
worlds to be discovered, and so many new things 
to learn. Out of the thrill of personal intellectual 
discovery, intellectual enthusiasm is born. 


Encourage Reading Other than Texts 
The more the teacher reads, the more the 
student reads and the more the student realizes 
how much he does not know; as the periphery of 
his knowledge grows, he is in contact with 
greater and greater ranges of the unknown. He 
will never be at ease but always restless, like 
Ulysses, “to sail beyond the baths of the western 
stars,” always ready for a new intellectual ad 
venture. The good teacher, accustomed to the 
use of the library himself, thrilled with the de- 
velopment of these interests in his students, will 
rejoice to find that his students will know more 
than he does about some phase of the matter, 
and that is perfectly right and just. He should 
be the first to give the example of intellectual 
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humility and acknowledge his limitations. All 
this supposes that the books and the magazines 
are there in the library to be used; that the library 
is well organized, that it is open, that every re- 
striction on use that is not absolutely necessary 
has been removed, and that the teacher reads 
books. Of course such a program wears out 
books, makes them look shabby, but then what 
is more vulgar than a library with all new shiny 


books, that have never been used? 


Classroom Library Not Sufficient 

For a program such as this the classroom 
library just won't do. It’s too small; there is no 
searching for material; there is no skill developed 
in evaluating, in exercising discrimination; no 
independence of search; no wide roaming 
through the books at all levels in cognate fields. 
There will not be the indexes, the bibliographies. 
The classroom will not have the Standard Cata- 
log for High Schools; it will not have the Cath- 
olic Supplement to the Standard Catalog; it will 
not have the Readers Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature, nor the Catholic Periodical Index. The 
library will have the current issues and at least 
a few years of back files of the various periodi- 
cals, both religious and secular. How much bet- 
ter to read where possible, about the new forms 
of governments in United States News and 
World Report than in a textbook written a year 
ago and, unavoidably, probably a year out of 
date the day it came off the press. It is easy to 
locate this material if the tools, the various guides 
and bibliographies, are in the library, are right 
where we can get at them, if we know how to 
use them, and if we have that certain zest for 
knowledge that prompts us to use them. This 
zest is infectious. If the teacher has it, the 
students contract it. With these activities, teach- 
ing is nct drudgery; it is exhilarating fun. 

There is another simple device that teaches 
the students so much. It is done skillfully and 
effectively at every level of education from the 
fourth grade through the research programs in 
post-doctoral work in the best universities. At 
high school and college level, to take an easy 
example, when a name of some importance 
‘comes up in any lesson, the teacher can direct 
two or three students to look up the biography 
of the person in at least four or five sources, e.g. 
in Compton’s Encyclopedia, World Book, Col- 


lier’s, Britannica, Americana, or in other refer- 
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ence books that are available, either in the school 
library or in the nearby public library. The 
students report on the items that are the same, 
that are contradictory, on items that appear in one 
article and not in another, on the similarity or 
the difference of illustration, on the varying em- 
phasis on some incidents, on the style and tone 
of the article, on the recency of information 
cited, and, often enough, on the fact that they 
seem to have copied from one another, or from 
the same source. 

The same type of search can be made about 
your state, about your city, about the principal 
products of the state (e.g., wheat, flour, iron 
ore), or about the history of the state. How easy 
it is to bring home to the alerted student that 
he should look up more than one source of in- 
formation; that he should be diligent; that he 
should read carefully, take notes, compare and 
keep references; that he withhold judgment un 
til he has all the facts before him. How much 
the student has broadened his information on a 
topic. 

Books Should Suit the Person 

Students have widely differing abilities. The 
bright student who comes from a home where 
real ideas are discussed at the table, where the 
father and mother develop games of words, and 
keep a good conversation going, where the 
father, particularly, reads from the Bible or some 
other book every night, such students will read 
much more serious and difficult books than 
others. Another group of students may have lived 
a rather hard life intellectually. They have had 
little care; there has been no great intellectual 
development at home, but they know from actual 
physical experience the raw realities of life. They 
need serious adult books that are simple in 
vocabulary, but accurate, with a fast pace, virile 
in style; and, especially for the girs, stories, bio- 
graphies, lives of saints, adventures and the like. 
The books must be there for them to choose, and 
they need guidance to the books that they want 
and need. It is literally amazing what has been 
done and what is being done and can be done 
with these young people through the right books 
presented by the right people, the people with 
the understanding heart. 

This presupposes that every teacher is inter- 
ested, at least somewhat, in the library, and that 
the teacher actually knows that books are tools 
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of education both for himself and for his stu- 
dents. He needs a firm conviction that by help- 
ing the student to develop a ready skill and a 
deep joy in reading, and to form the habit of 
reading well, he is doing that student one of the 
greatest favors he can possibly do. He is making 
the student independent of him; he is creating 
a spirit of intellectual adventure; he is abolishing 
the hours of boredom that lead to delinquency; 
he is helping the student be less dependent, more 
self-sufficient, better informed, more.appreciative 
of others, with broader sympathy for his com- 
panions and for others generally. This same 
spirit of enquiry will carry over to the good 
religious reading that we certainly want our 
young people to do. They should be on easy 
speaking terms with God's special heroes. 
There is another fairly serious mental handi- 
cap our students can avoid by the right kind of 
broad, guided reading. Students can go through 
high school with closed, constricted minds, un- 
aware of the beliefs of other people, good souls, 
people of good will, who differ from Catholics 
sincerely, with no malice or spirit of hostility. 
Frequently these students are shocked when 
they come to college or university, and realize 
that there is a whole world of different ideas, 
different assumptions, and different values held 
by their fellow students, men and women with 
high ideals, integrity of character, and fine in- 
telligence. High school is not too soon for the 
students to form the habit of confronting the 
ideas presented in class with ideas on the same 
history, sociology, religion), 
which they gather from newspapers, television, 
magazines, books, or from their own companions. 


topic (politics, 


Faculty and Librarian to Co-operate 

The teacher will be sure to notify the librarian 
betimes about new projects that he will direct so 
that proper materials will be available by pur- 
chase or on loan. Very often the teacher may not 
know what is available, and then the excellent 
bibliographies, such as The Standard Catalog 
for High Schools, and dozens of others, can be 
consulted in the library; the librarian, I am sure, 
would be glad to help make the selections. The 
local public librarians and the various state 
libraries all have excellent lists of books, and the 
librarians are happy to supply them. There is 
no problem about the help, about the book lists, 
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about getting the books if, and it is a big “if,” 
the teachers really want books, and the adminis 
trators want those qualities mentioned above to 
be developed in students. It has been well said, 


“It does not cost a fortune to build a library.” 


Library Cannot Be Neglected 


Somehow, for all of us, ideas are of such 
tremendous value, that libraries at last are now 
coming into their own; they are receiving the 
practical recognition of administrators, teachers, 
and the general public. If a library is loved and 
used, it is really amazing how it will grow. It 
will flourish on love, and will die without it. We 
cannot afford to neglect the library and the use 
of the library. Dr. Benjamin Willis of Chicago 
has said well, “Learning takes stronger roots in 
the library than in any other environment.”” 

The old medievalist, the twelfth-century 
student, quipped, “Haurit aquam cribro qui vult 
discere sine libro.” (He draws water with a sieve 
who tries to learn without a book.) 

The library has to be part of the total school 
program, not the hobby of a few individuals; 
it must not be something tolerated because a 
“School must have a library,” “It’s the thing to 
do,” “The inspectors demand it.” No, we want 
libraries; and we will have them, because with 
out them we cannot possibly build the excellent 
Catholic men and women of tomorrow that the 
Church in the United States is clamoring for. 

There is another point that you will not find 
in any book, and it is seldom mentioned. As the 
numbers of those seeking admission to college 
grow, and all will not be able to go who may 
wish it, the colleges will be using various means 
of student selection. If the college admission 
ofhcer gets to know that your schools send to 
college well-trained readers, good students, stu- 
dents with intellectual ambition, zest, talent, 
initiative, originality and resourcefulness, it will 
not be long before your students will be receiv- 
ing merited preferential treatment. As the classes 
in college become larger and larger, and there 
will be less and less attention to the run-of-the 
mill individual, the total good that your students 
will harvest in college will be proportionate to 
their skill in using the library, their ability to 
help themselves, their knowledge of resources, 
their industry, their intellectual ambition, in- 
genuity and diligence. The resources are there; 
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they will have to know how to use them, and 
they will have to have the will and desire and 
driving ambition to use them to the fullest. 

Literally hundreds of scholarships are going 
begging. The students can have them for the 
taking, if they are scholars. They are on their 
way to scholarship if their high school days gave 
them lasting love of books and reading. 

If the library is the service center of the 
school, if it is the resource center of the school, 
if it is the place where so much individual talent 
will find an outlet for worthwhile intellectual 
activity, then it must occupy the minds of the 
administrators, the teachers, the supervisors and 
the superintendents; and the parents and rela- 
tives of the students should be vitally concerned 
about the kind of library in the school that is 
educating their children. 

This brings us to the final part of our investi 
gation; what is the role of the librarian in the 
high school, what sort of person should he be, 
what are his qualifications, his duties, his oppor- 
tunities? How does he stand in the academic 
community? What may the administrators, the 
teachers, the pupils, the parents expect of him, 
reasonably? And we may add, where will we get 
librarians to fill all the positions? 


Qualifications of the Librarian 

It is tragically and almost universally true that 
the library will be no better than the librarian. 
If he is healthy of mind and body, energetic, 
lively, cheerful, reasonably intelligent, present- 
able, cooperative, industrious, devoured with 
curiosity, a great reader, a good administrator, a 
public relations specialist, enthusiastic, ingeni- 
ous, and besides that has the resources and staff 
that he needs, as well as a hearty cooperation 
and sympathetic appreciation of his associates, 
you will have a good library. In as much as any 
of these is lacking, by so much will the library 
fall short. 

The librarian, a college graduate, with a year 
or more of special post college training, is a pro- 
fessional person in his own right. He is busy all 
day long, particularly before and after school, 
and during the free periods of students. He has 
to be ready to meet students and teachers at all 
times. Consequently it is really an administrative 
waste to have the librarian prefect corridors, 
supervise play periods of the students, preside at 
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examinations, enter marks in the record books 
in the office, and the dozens of other duties that 
can so easily be assigned to someone else. These 
duties all have to be done; but they should not 
be part of the librarian’s task. He has already too 


many time-consuming tasks, energy-consuming 
tasks to do, to be able to spare the physical re 
sources to do non-library work. 


Tasks and Dates of the Librarian 

What are the librarian’s tasks and duties; what 
takes up his time in a high school library? After 
investigating this topic, we may inquire a little 
more about the librarian as a person. 

The librarian runs the library. He has charge 
of the selection and ordering of books. He checks 
them in, catalogs them, makes out the cards for 
the book, arranges them so they are brought to 
the attention of the various teachers who might 
be interested in them, sees to their circulation and 
their return and repair as needed. He spends 
hours counselling students, discovering their in 
terests, and helping them with their assignments. 
He has to read books so that he will know what 
is in them; he takes books to his home or to his 
room and reads and reads and reads, and thinks 
about the use of the books. He consults with the 
teachers about their courses and projects. He is 
expected to be able to talk with any teacher on 
his specialty, and to listen, and comment in 
tellingently. He will be able to find books, mag 
azine articles, films, and filmstrips on the various 
topics; he must be able to get along with all the 
different personalities in the school. He is patient 
with the slow reader, and shows him how to 
find books that will stimulate his interest, and 
builds up his courage to go on with reading and 
study. He has to observe the gifted reader and 
try to present materials that will tax his mental 
strength and really test and exercise his power. 
He has to know enough about curriculum and 
curriculum building so that he will understand 
how books, and what books, and other library 
resources fit into the program. He should be a 
member of the curriculum committee so that he 
can know what is going on, what is being plan 
ned; and he should be ready, able, and willing 
to make suggestions; his prestige with the teach 
ers should be such that such suggestions be wel 
comed. He should build up, with the aid of the 
teachers, a professional library for teachers, not 
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only books about books and reading, but books 
on teaching, on the subject matter of teaching, 
on new methods, and on the use of various 
audio and visual materials; he should plan and 
prepare exhibits; he should instruct the teachers, 
tactfully and graciously, on the use of the library 
and library resources, such as the various in- 
dexes, periodicals, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
atlases of history as well as geographical atlases; 
he should train his assistants, his clerical workers 
and his student assistants, so that they form one 
cooperating unit that works for the good of the 
whole school; he should be constantly on the 
alert for new books, new services, new methods 
that will make the library and the whole teach- 
ing program more effective; he should arrange 
for proper library instruction for all the students; 
he should visit the classrooms and give book 
talks, not only on the special subjects taken up 
there, but on recreational reading; he should 
have special books set aside for more mature 
students and encourage them to read to their in- 
tellectual and emotional capacity in novels, 
poetry, biography, religion, in the various careers 
and fields for vocational opportunities; he should 
keep the school informed about possible scholar- 
ship opportunities for the graduates, and try to 
stimulate the better students to compare for 


Librarian Is Also “Liason Officer” 


He is one of the best to see that the school 
work carries over and influences the home, by 
the books he suggests that the students have 
their parents see and discuss. He should be 
prominent at the Home and School meetings, or 
the Parent-Teachers meetings to talk over books 
and reading with the parents of the students. 
He is the liason officer with the public libraries 
and with other libraries. He sees to it that the 
students develop the habit of using the public 
library intelligently, and he arranges for the bor- 
rowing of books in quantity from the public 
library, from the state library and other sources 
when they are needed and are available. 

This is not a complete catalog of all the libra- 
rian has to do. There is always the problem of 
discipline in the library. The students rush in 
at lunch time or just before going home; they 
want immediate service, and he has to leave any 
careful work he may be doing and take care of 
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them, unless he has an able assistant for this 
and similar tasks. These are the activities and the 
responsibilities of the librarian; these we may ex- 
pect of him, if he is the sort of person who 
should be the librarian. 

Another of the librarians’ abilities and duties 
is now receiving recognition. This recognition 
has arrived in some, not all, college campuses, 
and has made some entry into the high school 
system; it is the recognition of the fact that libra- 
rians can know, should know, and do know 
something about planning a library building; or 
the library rooms in a school building. The better 
architects and administrators during the past ten 
years have asked librarians to write the library 
building program, to consult with the architects 
constantly, to review sketches. This procedure 
has made considerable savings in funds, elimi- 
nated waste, improved services, and made for the 
librarians’ happiness. It is indeed ominous, when 
the librarian is held, rightly or wrongly, in such 
lowly estate that he is not considered worth con- 
sulting. This is a disheartening experience, and 
would prompt any man of spirit, if he were free 
to do it, to seek other occupation. 

The role of the library and the librarian, what 
is it? It is cooperation with the administrators 
and the teachers in forming the students for the 
apostolate of the intellect, for the fullness of fine 
Catholic life; to help in the development of the 
significant habits that will last for life. 

One objective is that our students will become 
adults who will enjoy civilized conversation, 
civilized argument and discussion, wherein the 
strong and weak points, the truth or the error 
will be discovered and proposed. This may re- 
sult in civilized disagreement, and then they may 
come, in matters where it is allowable, and they 
will know, to the wise and necessary compro 
mises required for living in principled peace in 
our American pluralistic society. 





JOB OPPORTUNITY 


Circulation and reference assistant (master’s de- 
gree in library science preferred) for Catholic 
women’s college; 1000 students; 45,000 volumes, 
beginning salary $4800. Position open starting 
February 1, 1958. Write Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, Box J, Villanova, Penna. 
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Having Standards Pays Off 


BY BROTHER LUKE M. 


GRANDE, F.S.C. 


Christian Brothers College 
Memphis 4, Tennessee 


Are there standards for the critic in judging literature? If 
so, are they being used today? Brother Grande raises 
these and other provocative questions in this article. 


Several months ago John Ciardi initiated an 
invigorating free-for-all over poetry that had 
critics breathing heavily and conjuring up the 
glorious battles of the Romantic critics Francis 
Jeffrey, William Gifford, and John Wilson. 
Thanks to Ciardi’s deft needling the dead dog 
of poetry didn’t seem to be so dead after all. 

In a review of Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s The 
Unicorn and Other Poems (Saturday Review, 
Jan. 12), Ciardia dared to attack what he con- 
sidered to be poorly expressed, prosy ideas par- 
ading as poetry. Instead of politely looking aside 
and writing bloodless faint praise, he damned 
roundly and with reasons; instead of giving with 
one hand and taking back with the other, a too- 
common practice in safe criticism, he called what 
he thought was adominable poetry “abominable,” 
rather than “interesting, but not up to the 
author's usual excellence.” 

The reaction was immediate and has sustained 
its intensity. Recently the battle fared up again 
in the form of a debate between Ciardi and Lord 
Dunsany (Oct. 19 issue). But who would have 
thought that so many people in this neo-neo- 
classic age of reason would have cared! Profes- 
sional critics, teachers, and poets have always dis- 
cussed poetry and debated over the relative 
merits of current boeks on the subject. But rare- 
ly had the grass-roots readers been stirred to take 
a part in the business. Ciardi had succeeded in 
stimulating this interest; certainly, this was a 
rare and wonderful occasion. 

I hold no brief for Ciardia’s opinion. Whether 
he is right and his frenzied oppostion wrong is 
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not to the point. But by his honesty, by his in 
sistence that criticism must have standards, by 
his having standards, he has forced his audience 
to re-evaluate the function of criticism itself. The 
sad state of reviewing has been bemoaned by 
many besides Ciardi. Geoffrey Wagner's “The 
Decline of Book Reviewing,” in The American 
Scholar, is just one of such plaints. They attrib 
uate the “no confidence” attitude of many read 
ers to the reviewers themselves. Many readers 
have lost faith in reviews and have helped to 
bring the once prestigious office of reviewer to its 
present low repute. 

The diagnoses for the disease of pallid and 
placating reviewing are many. Publications that 
depend upon the advertising of book companies 
for revenue, it is suggested, must be chary of 
including both the euphoric advertisement and 
the carping review in the same pages; reviewers 
themselves, with an eye to future commissions, 
may be tempted to abet these sales or, at least, 
not discourage them; again, with an opening 
later on for himself, the reviewer may turn out 
ambiguous judgments that, depending upon the 
popularity or the death of the book, can be con 
strued as having been either favorable or un- 
favorable. Reviewers are not as a class professional 
hypocrites or toadies, but, after all, they must eat, 
and in their difhiculties they deserve our sym 
pathy. 

The most dangerous aspect of the whole sit 
uation, however, is not the too genteel condi 
tion of reviewing itself, but the mentality that is 
fosters. In the last analysis, standards are stand 
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ard; and providing that a reviewer has them he 
should apply them, otherwise he helps to spawn 
kindly, mediocre advertising rather than criti- 
cism. It is sometimes difhcult to ferret out any 
principle of criticism underlying many reviews, 
perhaps because the reviewer himself was not 
quite sure if he had one. After discussing fifteen 
books of disparate value and reducing all to the 
same level (not execrable, not excellent, but 
very probably “showing promise”), a critic is in 
danger of ending up in a critical limbo where all 
his principles have degenerated to a common, 
dull gray. 


Literature Thrives on Criticism 


But literature thrives on criticism, since im- 
plicit in even the most violent attack—whether it 
be on a Keats or on a Dylan Thomas—is an 
assumption that the work under observation is 
worth getting worked up over. The Elizabethan 
“war of the theatres” stimulated not only some 
fascinating name-calling, but some fascinating 
changes in the drama itself. Thomas Rymer may 
not have been a very astute critic, but he was 
certainly a profitable gad-fly in the side of his 
contemporaries. Pope, Swift, Addison—virtually 
all of the Neo-classic litterateurs—ground their 
axes and chopped about them with vigor, cutting 
down forests of mediocrity. The Edinburgh Re- 
view and The Quarterly Review of the nine- 
teenth century continued the tradition with their 
vituperative pieces on the “cockney school,” 
which may or may not have been just, but were 
always interesting. It would be too bad if, after 
one hundred and seventy-five years, an American 
writer would have to repeat the old refrain of 
Philip tht “few will be 
found, To sift your works, and deal the wound.” 


Freneau critics 

Not that “dealing the wound” is the object 
of good criticism. Bad manners is not an end to 
be desired, and the professional baiter can be as 
ennervating for literature as the professional 
fawner. Writing is a cruelly exacting profession 
in which the product rarely matches the artist's 
conception; therefore, the artist deserves our en- 
couragement and our recognition when they are 
due. 

But where achievement falls ignobly short of 
onception, the critic must indicate “what a fall- 
ng off was there.” He must show the ‘facts 
midst appearances.” His criticism is (to alter the 
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context of Emerson’s bon mot slightly) “for 
nothing but to inspire.” And, like Emerson's dis- 
ciple Thoreau, he should be willing to go to 
prison for his principles, even if the prison is the 
opinion of the majority. 

There is something to the Romantics’ con- 
ception of criticism as the springboard for 
thought. When Hazlitt and Coleridge went off 
rather tangentially from the word to the larger 
idea, they were reading and criticizing creative- 
ly. Such creative criticism has a value beyond 
that of providing book lists for the busy readers. 
If the reader should not be a passive sop, neither 
should the critic. He must meet the author on 
communing ground, actively involving himself in 
the author’s conceptions and executions. 

If literature is the expression of truth, it is 
worth getting excited about. Ciardi has provided, 
at least in the criticism of poetry, that excite- 
ment—which recalls us to the fact that ideas and 
emotions are important; that to dismiss them 
with meaningless platitudes or effete compliments 
is to risk their very existence. 


Book Reviewing Is in a Crisis 


We are living in a new Age of Criticism. 
“Little magazines,” literary journals, and even 
popular periodicals flood the market with litera 
ture about literature. Paper-backs of Tate, War- 
ren, Leavis, Jarrell, Trilling, and others discuss 
ing books and ideas are being sold by the thou 
sands. It would seem to be an anomaly then, that 
book reviewing is in a crisis. Yet, the facts re 
main that, outside of belles-lettres and a number 
of Catholic periodicals in which principles are 
explicit, the 


screening of the mass of print coming off the 


alwavs implicit and frequently 


presses needs a new approach, a new fearless 
ness that has its roots in our Yankee “self-trust,” 
a self-trust that is both responsible, based on 
critical principle, and honest, based on critical 
integrity. 





JOB OPPORTUNITY 


Circulation and reference assistant (master’s de- 
gree in library science preferred) for Catholic 
women’s college; 1000 students; 45,000 volumes, 
beginning salary $4800. Position open starting 
February 1, 1958. Write Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, Box J, Villanova, Penna. 
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LODGING FOR BUFFALO CONFERENCE 
(All prices are with bath) 








Singles Twins Doubles 
*STATLER HOTEL $6.00 - 13.00 $10.00 - 17.00 $ 9.00 - 15.00 
Niagara Square | | | 
Buffalo 2, New York 
SHERATON HOTEL $8.85 | $12.35 | $12.35 
715 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo 9, New York 
TOURAINE HOTEL | $5.50. “| $900 $ 7.50- 8.00 
274 Delaware Avenue | (3:50 if bath | | 
Buffalo, New York | is shared ) 
6S i: Oo 8 Sara ition A, SET Paty Se 
WESTBROOK HOTEL $6.50 $ 9.00 | $15.50 for 


Delaware Ave. and North St. suites 
Buffalo 2, New York 





LAFAYETTE HOTEL | $6.50 | $ 9.50 and ie’ 
Lafayette Square | 


Buffalo, New York 








‘LENOX HOTEL $6.00 ~ | $9,00-10.00 | $ 8.50 
140 North Street | 
Buffalo, New York 








MOHAWK MANOR | $6.50 om $11.50 | $13.50 
Main St. at Michigan Avve. | | 
Buffalo 1, New York | | 








PEACE BRIDGE HOTEL $8.00 $13.00 | $10.00 double bed 
Porter Avenue at Lakeview | $15.00 4 people 


Buffalo, New York 





MIDTOWN HOTEL $4.75 $ 9,00 $ 8.00 
430 Delaware Avenue | 
Buffalo, New York 











* Conference Headquarters. 


Sisters planning to attend the Convention may make reseryations now at the Statler Hotel, Nia 
gara Square, where a block of rooms and lounge will be reserved for them; or at one of the three 


local colleges by writing to: 


Sister M. Raphael, C.S.]. Sister M. Patrice, O.S.P. Sister St. Ruth, G.N.S.H. 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College Rosary Hill College D’Youville College 

18 Agassiz Circle 4380 Main Street 320 Porter Avenue 
Buffalo, New York Snyder, New York Buffalo 1, New York 


Sisters desiring accommodations at Marian Hall, Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, or at private 
convents in the city please write to Sister St. Ruth, Lodgings Chairman. 


The Unit Representatives Meeting will be held at D’Youville College. 
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PROGRAM OUTLINE, BUFFALO CONFERENCE, 1958 


Statler Hotel 


Monpbay, 


10:30 


12-30 
2:30 


4:00 


l UESDAY, 


9:30 
11:00 
1:15 
2:30 


April 7-11 


Tueme: Forming Lifetime Reading Habits 


Aprit 7 

Pre-Conference, Elementary School 
Section 

Pre-Conference Luncheon 
Pre-Conference. Elementary School 
Section. 

Executive Council Meeting and 


Dinner 


Aprit 8 


Pontifical High Mass 
CLA Advisory Board 
High School Section. Advisory Board 
General Session 

President's Reception 

Seminary Section 


Catholic Book Week 


Wepnespay, Aprit 9 


9:00 


9:30 


10:30 
12:00 
2:30 


JANUARY, 


Elementary School Section. Advisory 


Board 

College and University Section 
High School Section. Program and 
Business Meeting 

Hospital Section. Advisory Board 
Hospital Section 

Conference Luncheon 


Elementary School Section 


1958 


4.00 


4:30 


7:30 
$:00 


Hospital Section 

Elementary School Section. Business 
Meeting 

American Benedictine Academy, Li 
brary Science Section 

Franciscan Education Conference, Li 
brary Section 

Exhibitors’ Reception 

Jesuit Library Conference 


Parish Libraries Section 


Tuurspay, Aprit 10 


7:00 
8:00 
9:15 
9:30 


10:45 
12:30 
8:00 


Memorial Mass 
Library Schools Breakfast 
Hospital Section. Business Meeting 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Library Education Section 
Hospital Section 
Tours 


Unit Representatives Meeting- 
D’Youville College 


Fripay, Aprit |! 


9-30 
12:00 
2:00 


4:00 


General Business Session 
Local Arrangements Luncheon 
College and University Section 
High School Section 


Executive Council Meeting 





FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
PEOPLE 





BY 


SISTER M. CLAUDIA, I.H.M. 


Marygrove College Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


Notes in Brief 

Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, presented to the Library of 
Congress on November 18 a copy of the Discorsi 
e Radiomessaggi of His Holiness Pius XII, a 
volume (recently reprinted) of the discourses 
made by His Holiness while he was Secretary 
of State, and the commemorative volume pub 
lished on the Holy Father's eightieth birthday. 

Dr. Charles W. David, director of the Long 
wood Library, is taking subscriptions for a re 
print of volume thirty-nine of the First Supple 
ment to the Catalog of Books Represented by 
Library of Congress Printed Cards (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; J. W. Edwards). This volume contains 
entries from “U.S. Congress House” through 
“U.S. Steel” and has been out of print for some 
time. If a sufhcient number of subscribers re 
spond, the volume can be reprinted at approxi 
mately $20 a copy. Subscriptions should be sent 
to Dr. David at the Longwood Library, Kennett 
Square, Pa. 

The November, 1957 1.L.A. 
Bulletin included a preliminary draft of a “code 
of ethics for buyers and sellers of books and 


issue of the 


manuscripts” prepared by a committee of the 
A.L.A.’s Resources and Technical Services Di 
vision. Comments on the suggested code are 
invited and should be sent to Mr. John Fall, 
chief, Economics: Division, New York Public Li 
brary, New York 18. 


Bibliographies 


Volume 2 of the Bibliography of American 
Literature, compiled by Jacob Blanck for the 
Bibliographical Society of America, has just been 
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published (Yale University Press, $17.50) and 
covers material on George W. Cable through 
Timothy Dwight. The excellence of typography 
and format of the first volume is being main- 
tained. 

In 1940 F. W. Bateson, general editor of the 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 
promised that supplements would be issued “at 
suitable intervals.” That promise has now been 
fulfilled with the publication of volume five of 
this standard work. Each section of the Supple- 
ment begins at the point where its predessor 
left off, and brings the material as far as pos- 
sible down to the beginning of the year 1955. 

\ Bibliography of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus (1773-1953), compiled by Ed- 
mund F. Sutcliffe, S.J., has been publishes! in 
a limited edition which is available only from 
the Manresa Press (Roehampton, London, S.W. 
15, $9.00). The range of subjects covered is so 
broad that the bibliography will be of interest to 
many not concerned with the Society in itself. 
\ detailed index gives ready access to the wealth 
of material contained in the volume. 

Dr. Rubens Borba de Moraes, Director of the 
United Nations Library in New York, has com 
piled a two-volume Bibliographia Brasiliana 
which will be published early in 1958 (pre- 
publication price, $30, Rio de Janeiro: Colibris 
Editora). This work, according to the prospectus 
now available, is really a bibliographical essay 
on rare books published in Brazil from 1504 to 
1900 and works of Brazilian authors published 
abroad before the Independence of Brazil in 
1822. Of particular interest are the notes on 
how some of the books came to be written and 
other background information of great value in 
reference work. 

Guide to Career Information (Harper, $3.00) 
is a sourcebook listing over 800 books and pamph 
lets on current job information grouped under 
52 occupational categories compiled by the Ca 
reer Information Service of the New York Life 


Insurance Company. 


Tools of the Trade 


In 1947 the R. R. Bowker Company published 
its first Books in Print volume, an author and 
title index to the Publishers’ Trade List Annual. 
Now, just ten vears later, the publisher has 
added to these annual titles a Subject Guide to 
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Books in Print ($17.50), edited by Herbert 
Anstaett and Sarah Prakker. This first 1957 issue 
lists approximately 91,000 titles from the current 
trade order lists of 861 publishers under 22,000 
headings with 28,000 cross references. Subject 
headings follow those used by the Library of 
Congress on its catalog cards. Entries under 
“Catholic Church” run to more than eleven 
columns. 

Law Books in Print, edited by J. Myron Jacob- 
stein and Meira G. Pimsleur of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be the first publication of a new 
firm, Glanville Publishers, Inc., formed by Fred 
B. Rothman & Co. of New Jersey and Oceana 
Publications. The book will be supplemented 
periodically and will cover books published in 
the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 
Since the book will be issued in a limited edi- 
tion, it will be sold only by the publishers. 
Orders may be placed with Granville Publishers 
at 57 Leuning St., South Hackensack, New Jer 
sey. 
Blueprints for Better Reading, by Florence 
Cleary CH. W. Wilson Co., $3.00) will be 
welcomed by all who have known the author 
as teacher, librarian, or friend. Based upon many 
years of experience as librarian of a large city 
school, as staff coordinator for the Detroit Citi- 
zenship Education Study, and as associate pro- 
fessor in library education at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, this blueprint gives many practical sug- 
gestions for professionals as well as for begin- 
ners in the field of education. 


New Reference Titles 


The Scarecrow Press (257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10) is rapidly adding to its list of library 
aids. Index to Plays in Collections, by John H. 
Ottemiller ($9.50), is now in its third revised 
and enlarged edition. Limited to books published 
in England and the United States from 1900 
through 1956, the volume indexes 2,205 differ- 
ent plays by 1,148 different authors. The List 
of Collections Analyzed can well serve as a check 
list or buying guide since the plays included are 
listed under each title. Guide to the Musical 
Arts, compiled by S. Yancey Belknap ($25.00) 
is an analytical index of articles and illustrations 
in the world’s leading journals dealing with mu- 
sic, opera, the dance, and the theatre. In gen- 
eral, it includes publications from 1953 through 
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1956 but in a few instances articles as far back 
as 1949 have been indexed. Information Index- 
ing and Subject Cataloging, by John Metcalfe 
($6.75) is a comparative study of “over fifty sys- 
tems of information indexing, book and docu- 
ment cataloging and classifying from 1856 to 
the present time.” 


For Generous Budgets 


Orders for the Fifth Decennial Index to 
Chemical Abstracts may now be placed with 
the American Chemical Society by members for 
$400. To be published in an estimated 19 vol 
umes, this vast project is being assured publica- 
tion by the $900 initial orders placed by govern- 
ment and industrial libraries; after January 31, 
1958 price to these groups will be increased to 
$12000 a set. 

Annals of the International Geophysical Year 
Cbetter known as the IGY to initiates) will be 
published during 1958 in four to six volumes. 
This publication will give the inception, the 
planning, the programs, and in due course the 
progress and main results of the Year. Subscrip- 
tions may be placed with the General Astro- 
nautics Corporation (11 West 42nd St., New 
York 36) at the rate of $17 per volume. 

The Avery Memorial Architectural Library 
Catalog (Microphotography Co., 97 Oliver St., 
Boston 10) is being considered for duplication 
under three forms: book ($300), microprint 
($150), and 35mm film ($225). 

The twenty-first edition of the Annual Library 
Directory (Bowker, $13.50) includes a total of 
14,260 libraries in the United States, its terri 
tories and Canada, 403 more than in the 1954 
edition. The Index to Special Collections, in- 
cluded in previous editions, has been omitted 
from this issue, as a companion volume entitled 
Subject Collections is scheduled for publication 
this year. 

Historical Sets, Collected Editions and Monu- 
ments of Music, compiled by Anna Harriet 
Heyer (American Library Association, $10.00) 
includes the complete editions of the music of 
individual composers and most of the major col- 
lections of music. June, 1956 is the latest date 
for inclusion of the publications indexed. The 
compiler plans to issue supplements “from time 
to time.” 

A less publicized service, the Labor-Personnel 
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Index is published twice a month and digests all 
material on personnel management and _ labor 
relations that appears in more than 150 leading 
publications in these fields. Publications indexed 
include trade union papers as well as manage- 
ment and professional publications. The annual 
subscription rate is $34.75 for 24 semi-monthly 
issues plus a loose-leaf binder to keep them in 
(Information Service, Inc., 10 West Warren, 
Detroit 1, Mich.). 


For More Limited Funds 

The Educators Progress Service (Randolph, 
Wis.) is continuing its annual issues of helpful 
guides for schools and libraries. The Educators 
Guide to Free Films ($7.00) lists 427 more titles 
than last year’s record high total, and indicates 
an improvement in the quality of available free 
film. Reprints of the chapter on “Gifted Chil- 
dren and Free Films” by John Guy Fowlkes are 
available to educators and librarians who request 
them. The Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 
($5.00) includes 674 titles including 46 sets of 
slides. Of the slidefilms listed, 31 may be re 
tained permanently by the borrower without 





charge; these are so indicated in the list. The 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials ($5.50) lists 515 sources of free cur- 
riculum materials. The Educators Guide to Free 
Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions ($5.75) adds 
a section on music to its previous listings. 


Paperbacks 

The Newman Press now has available fifteen 
titles in their new Catholic Paperback Series, all 
well-known titles ranging from Raoul Plus’s 
Simplicity (65 cents) to Menczer’s Catholic Po- 
litical Thought, 1789-1848. Another series of 
Newman paperbacks which will certainly be 
invaluable for all college and university libraries 
as well as for many others is “Woodstock Papers, 
Occasional Essays for Theology,” prepared by 
professors of the faculty of theology, Woodstock 
College (Md.) and edited by John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., and Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. The 
first title is A Catholic Primer on the Ecumen 
ical Movement, by Gustave Weigel, S.J. (95 
cents) and the second, The Testimony of the 
Patristic Age Concerning Mary's Death, by Wal 
ter |. Burghardt, S.J. The names of the editors 





NEW 





Martin Alonso 
ENCICLOPEDIA DEL IDIOMA 


A monumental work—more than three times the number of words 
contained in the Dictionary of, the Spanish Academy. The Spanish 
language of today as used in Spain and throughout the different 
countries of Latin America. Contains etymologies, meclieval forms, 
technical terms. Twelve years in preparation. 


Vol. I will appear in February 1958 
Vols. II, III will be published later in the year 
Each volume will be bound and will contain about 200 pp. 
$24.25 per volume 
$72.75 for the 3 vol. set. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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and authors of these titles are in themselves a 
sure guarantee. 

From another point of view are several pub- 
lications issued as a part of the preparation for 
the Centennial of Student Religious Activity at 
the University of Michigan. As the Centennial 
brochure states, “though intended from the be- 
ginning as a state-supported institution, and 
therefore without sectarian afhliations, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was expected by its founders 
to have a distinctly religious atmosphere.” The 
brochure also adds that these first “founders and 
professors” were John Monteith, a Presbyterian 
clergyman, and Gabriel Richard, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest. Three publications are planned for 
the observance: Religious Cooperation in State 
Universities, by Seymour A. Smith, Yale Divin 
ity School ($1.00); A Century of Religion at the 
University of Michigan, by C. Grey Austin, 
University of Michigan ($1.00); and Religion 
in the State University, edited by Erich A. Wal- 
ter, University of Michigan, but including con- 
tributions by John Courtney Murray, S.J. 

Woodstock), Helen C. White CWisconsin), 
and George N. Shuster (Hunter). The first two 
publications may be obtained from the Office 
of Religious Affairs, Student Activities Building, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
at the price indicated, but the last will not be 
available until September, 1958 (University of 


Michigan Press 


From the Publishers 

A Handbook for the Amateur Theatre, by 
Peter Cotes (Philosophical Library, $12.50) ful- 
fills the statement that: it covers “every possible 
problem which might confront a newly formed 
or even a well established company.” Although 
based on English practice, it has much useful 
information as well as a good glossary and clas 
sified bibliography. Reason and Chance in Sci 
entific Discovery, by R. Taton (Philosophical 
Library, $10.00) fills a definite gap in the his 
tory of science, and is well documented and 
indexed. 

Letters of John Henry Newman, a selection 
edited and introduced by Derek Stanford and 
Muriel Spark CNewman Press, $4.00); Jean 
Danielou’s God and the Ways of Knowing, 
translated by Walter Roberts (Meridian Books— 
clothbound—$3.75); The Mind and Art of Cov- 


(Continued on page 239) 





YOU DON’T HAVE TO 


CHANGE YOUR 
WAYS To / 
FIT A FORM, 
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eUSTOM-MADE 


MULTIPLE COPY 
BOOK OROER FORMS 


Medium or small libraries, whether pub- 
lic, college, or even high school—can 
order small quantities of Custom-Made 
forms to fit their present order routines 
—within the range of their pocketbook! 
The price range is surprisingly low—a 
unique service offered by Demco! 
DOZENS OF SATISFIED USERS 

Dozens of satisfied customers are now 
using Demco Custom-Made Multiple 
Copy Book Order Forms especially de- 
signed to fit their individual library sys- 
tems.. forms like the ones shown in the 
above illustration Better send for sam- 
ples and prices, you'll like them too! 


NEED TO EXPERIMENT? 

Try the Demco Standard Sets to gain 
experience. Then design your own “‘Cus- 
tom-Made”’ forms. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn. 
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From One Cataloger 
To Another 


BY 
OLIVER L. KAPSNER, 


Catholic University of America Library 


O.S.B. 


Shrines and Shrines 


Begs a correspondent: “Why could materials 
on shrines and apparitions of Our Lady not be 
entered under simple place names, as in the 
case of “Lourdes”? Thus the entry would be 
“Fatima,” “Guadalupe,” “La Salette,” etc. Quite 
consistently these places are referred to in this 
ways.” 

On another occasion a bewildered patron at 
the card files wondered why it is so easy to locate 
shrines on the map but so difhcult to find them 
in the card catalog. 

As was mentioned in a questionnaire circu- 
lated to Catholic libraries in the spring of 1956, 
the form of entry for names of shrines is ad- 
mittedly troublesome. While the ALA rules in- 
clude directives for dealing with churches, cathe- 
drals, basilicas, chapels, monasteries, convents, 
temples, and mosques, they give no guidance for 
establishing the form of entry for shrines, of 
which there are not merely several hundred but 
several thousand in Europe alone, familiar and 
unfamiliar ones. An examination of LC printed 
cards and other observations likewise indicate 
that the LC catalogers are hardly guided by any 
principle in dealing with shrines. The form of 
entry established for each shrine, as books on 
shrines are processed in the Library of Congress, 
is pretty much up to the pleasure of the indiv- 
idual LC cataloger. This has resulted in a collec- 
tion of entries lacking consistent policy, includ- 
ing some forms where the LC catalogers have 
fairly succeeded in making familiar names un- 
familiar. 

The forthcoming fourth edition of Catholic 
Subject Headings will include the following 
well-known shrines as examples, entered thus: 
Fatima, Portugal (Shrine); Guadlupe, Mexico 
(Shrine); Guadalupe, Spain (Shrine); La 


Salette, France (Shrine); Lourdes (Shrine). 


This practice could be extended to other familiar 
shrines, as Banneux, Belgium (Shrine), etc. The 
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procedure provides an entry which, while in it- 
self brief and clear, includes all the elements 
desired in a good corporate entry, namely: place 
and 


name, geographical location, institution 
characterized. We would thus have a _ policy 
yielding an entry which in easily established by 
the cataloger and readily recognized and consult- 
ted by the user. The procedure is also in accord- 
ance with the one already employed for well- 
known abbeys, monasteries and convents, e.g., 
Fulda, Ger. (Benedictine abbey); Monte Cas 
sino (Benedictine abbey); etc. It should be re- 
membered that every abbey or religious house is 
also dedicated to some saint or sacred mystery 
Ce.g., Fulda is dedicated to the Holy Redeemer), 
which titular name may hardly be known, but 
the place name is well known as the site of a 
monastic institution. 

With the procedure for the more familiar 
shrines established, one could then proceed to 
the other examples of shrines, as when shrines 
have distinct names of their own, sometimes 
already including the word “shrine” (e.g., 
Auriesville, N.Y. Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs; 
Washington, D.C. National Shrine of the Im 
maculate Conception), and when a shrine is 
already known under the name of cathedral, 
basilica, church or chapel (e.g., Chartres, France. 
Notre Dame (Cathedral); Vatican City. San 
Pietro (Basilica).) Then there are the shrines 
lying off the beaten path, that is, not located in 
a city or town (e.g., Maria Plain (Shrine) Aus 
tria). Finally, there is the type of shrine which 
is subsidiary to the main edifice (e.g., Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland (Benedictine abbey) Gnadenbild; 
New Orleans. Ursuline Convent. Our Lady of 
Prompt Succor (Shrine ).) 


New ALA Code Might Solve Problem 
While very many shrines are dedicated to Our 
Lady, there are also many which are dedicated 
to other saints and religious mysteries, as to the 
Holy Trinity, the Sacred Heart, the Holy Cross, 
St. Joseph, the individual Apostles, martyrs, etc. 
Perhaps the new ALA code can formulate a 
short, simple, clear directive to cover all types of 
ecclesiastical institutions and holy places referred 
to in this discussion. In the present code the 
directives for these corporate bodies (n. 123-130) 
are not only unduly long, but also repetitions 
and overlap considerably—and still not complete. 
(Continued on page 235) 
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CLA News and Views 





Success of 1957 Catholic Book Week 
Gives Promise of Fruitful 1958 CBW 


BY SISTER 


Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas 


“CuristiaAnN Reapinc For Curistian = Liv- 
inG,” the slogan for the 1958 Catholic Book 
Week points up and answers an urgent need of 
today. With more excellent Catholic books being 
published each year, there’s no dearth of good 
Christian books. What is really needed is more 
readers of Christian books and more doers who 
live the principles presented in them. Our youth, 
who are learning these ideals and precepts of 
Christ in our high schools and colleges, are our 
hope to bring order and peace to our chaotic 
world. 

Upon the recommendation of Alphonse F. 
Trezza, Executive Secretary of the CLA, five 
Book Week posters for 1958 were voted on by 
those attending the Louisville Conference dur- 
ing Easter Week. A majority agreed on one, that 


executed by Sister Mary Walter, S.M. 


New chairman earns position ... 


Chairman of a highly successful book week in 
1957 for the Brooxtyn-Lonc Istanp Unit, 
Sister Mary Reparatrice, $.M., Our Lady of 
Mercy Academy, Syosset, New York, accepted at 
the national conference in Louisville the national 
CBW chairmanship for 1958. 

In the Brooxtyn-Lonec Istanp Unit, college, 
high school, and parish libraries sponsored ex- 
hibits, assemblies, contests, open-house celebra- 
tions, forums, teas. Radio broadcasts arranged by 
the Unit included interviews with editors and 
librarians; panel discussions were conducted by 
students of Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 
Syosset. Editorials and news stories in diocesan 
and metropolitan newspapers pointed up the im- 
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EDWARD, S.C.L. 
portance of Christian books as “heralds of 
truth.” 


Rest of New York keeps pace... 

Present at the simple presentation ceremony, in 
the Cardinal’s residence, of the specially bound 
copy of the Book of Catholic Quotations to His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, was Miss Sheila Cudahy 
of Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, publishers of the 
book. Brother Colman, C.F.X., librarian of Car 
dinal Hayes High School and Greater New 
York Unit CBW Chairman, 1957, made the 
presentation. 

At the Catholic Center of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the Cathedral Branch, Mr. Robert 
Powers, Librarian, arranged an extensive book 
exhibit and made available copies of the three 
CBW book lists. 

Strongest interest, however, centered in the 
schools. Incomplete reports (Newsletter, April, 
1957) indicate the following as a minimum 
achievement: book fairs, 7; book exhibits, 44; 
book week plays, 8; panels or skits, 18; guest 
speakers, 9; other activities, 3. 


Model CBW report... 


A model for others to follow is the splendid 
“Report of the Catholic Book Week in Boston” 
by Miss Sally Ann Quinn, Director, submitted 
last March. Only some of the information given 
in the two-page report can be summarized here. 

The high point of the week was the Book Fair 
and Forum, February 16, at the New England 


Mutual Hall. The Catholic Book Week Com- 
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mittee, officers of the League of Catholic 
Women, the four speakers, librarians and friends 
about 800 all—met informally at the 
Authors’ Luncheon. After speaking, authors 
Annabelle Mellville, Alice Dalgliesh, Father 
Francis X. Weiser, S.]., and Joseph Caruso, auto 
graphed books purchased from the book exhibi 


in 


tors present. 

“Catholic Builders of America” was the topic 
for the annual school contest. In the 192 essays, 
poems, and biographies submitted the “builders” 
ranged from Columbus to Sheila Cudahy. Prizes 
were awarded at the Book Fair. 


Compile distinctive book list .. . 

Supplementing the CLA book lists, 2000 
copies of a special New Encianp Unit book 
list were distributed at the Book Fair and to 
schools and 374 public libraries in Boston. Two 
New ENcLaAnp members, Martha Engler and 
Kathleen McCormick, participated in the com- 
pilation of the national children’s list. 

Posters made by librarians and_ parochial 
school children were exhibited in each branch 
of the Boston Public Library. Rare manuscripts 
the Treasure 


missals were on exhibit in 


and 
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Room. Rosary of the Mission was included in the 
Audio-Visual film program. All libraries reported 
a definite increase in circulation of Catholic 
literature during the week. 

“As this is also Brotherhood Week,” remarks 
Miss Quinn, “library programs must be shared, 
and thus, unfortunately, Catholic Book Week 


receives only half the attention of the public.” 


Commemorates 20th anniversary ... 

For some weeks before CBW Miss Quinn at 
tended meetings of various book clubs and parish 
libraries, publicizing CBW and promoting mem- 
bership in CLA. Response to the 100 printed 
announcements was favorable. 

“The Boston Pilot was, as usual, most cooper- 
ative. Advance notices of CBW activities were 
published; and an eight-page illustrated supple 
ment containing book lists, reviews, and library 
comments was issued February 15. Much of the 
material was supplied by CLA members.” 

1957 marked the 20th anniversary of Catholic 
Book Week in Boston. During the first obser 
vance in 1937 lectures were given each evening 
at the Boston Public Library. Among the speak 
ers was Father Richard J. Cushing, now Arch 
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bishop Cushing, one of the speakers at the 1957 
Book Fair. His Eminence was recipient at the 
Fair of the inscribed copy of the Book of Catho- 
lic Quotations. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy.) 


All's fair in CBW... 

Good news from Sioux Falls Diocese: Sister 
M. Norita, O.P., Diocesan Chairman, tells of 
distribution of CLA book lists to public school 
teachers, public libraries, and leaders of youth 
organizations. Sister M. Eunice, P.B.V.M., 
Notre Dame Academy, Mitchell, reports an all- 
day book fair sponsored Sunday of CBW by the 
Knights of Columbus and the Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America. Sponsors and publicity com- 
mittee will continue in charge of the 1958 book 
fair, the fourth to be held. (Moyngsora- 
Dakota Catholic Librarian, May, 1957). 

Projects reported by five schools of the Tren- 
ron Unit included books fairs, speakers, book 
review contests, compositions on various grade 
levels, and reading of books. 


Reports lacking . . . Yours, too? 


Undoubtedly, and unfortunately, other Unit 
Chairmen could write as did Sister M. Denis, 





UTILI-TRUCK :* 


provides the 





Chairman, Scranton Dtocesan Unit last 
March: 

“Catholic Book Week has come and gone. Of 
all our schools, only three sent reports to the 
Unit Chairman. Somehow, we hope that Father 
Walter J]. Ziemba, the National Chairman, met 
with better response, for he waged a tremendous 
campaign by mail, press, and radio to bring news 
of the annual celebration to all reading Cath- 
olics. Mayhap, we should have exerted greater 
effort in our more limited area. However, we are 
confident that Catholic Book Week was duly and 
appropriately observed—only the reports were 


lacking.” 


The really important record... 


Statistics attest to the increasing success of 
CBW with the years. These echoes of favorable 
reports for 1957 pressage greater success for 1958 
and future years. 

But statistics do not always measure success 
accurately. What is not recorded for man to read 
and what is of infinitely more importance is the 
working of grace in the souls of men consequent 
upon even the least of CBW activities. 
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BY MARY McNAMARA 


Henry Ford Hospital 
Detroit, Michigan 


Critics say that medical writing is a mixture 
of bad spelling, improper punctuation, dullness 
and verbosity. The reason why seems to be un- 
known. Some believe the physician doesn’t try; 
others that he becomes so absorbed in the facts 
and statistics of his article that grammar takes 
second place. If the latter is true someone more 
interested in form and less in the medical sub- 
ject should read the paper before it is sent for 
publication. In a hospital the librarian is usually 
chosen for the job. 

The primary purpose of this discussion is not 
how to edit. Many clever articles and books have 
been written to guide the physician and editor 
through the maze of good sentence structure, 
punctuation, cutting and other tricks of the 
trade. Among these publications are those of 
Good, Fishbein and Hewitt.’, ?, ® 

Editing is time consuming and can be con- 
sidered an “extra” service of the librarian. Size 
of staff and work load determine the time that 
can be allotted for this service. The librarian, 
should the 
which editing affords. 


however, consider opportunities 

One aim of a special librarian is to be aware 
of what is happening in the organization. Refer- 
ence as well as book purchases stem directly 
from the interests of the staff. Every opportunity 
given the librarian to learn these interests should 
be considered important. 

The hospital librarian has superficial knowl- 
edge of medicine which is a hinderance. The 
importance of learning from the medical staff 
has been discussed in an earlier Books and Band- 
ages page and cannot be stressed too highly. 
Although the medical subject of the article is not 
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understood completely, the paper should make 
sense. One sentence should follow another logi- 
cally and each paragraph present a new idea re- 
lated to the former. The librarian is not asked 
for a decision as to whether the article makes a 
contribution to the medical literature or whether 
the facts are correct. The author does ask help 
in producing a readable intelligible report. 

The librarian 
changes made in the article. A teacher-student 
situation results. The librarian is given the op- 
portunity to question the physician about the 
medical subject and can learn from his explana- 
tion. Information about the relation of his work 
to medicine as a whole, a new slant on an old 


and author usually discuss 


problem, a practical method for an important 
diagnostic or therapeutic tool is added to the 
librarian’s storehouse of knowledge. Every new 
idea gives her a better basis for reference. 


Personal Contents Very Important 


A successful public relations program is de- 
pendent upon close personal contacts. All serv- 
ices of the library staff add to or subtract from 
the good feeling towards the department, but it 
is the personal contacts and services over and 
above the routine that make the greatest impres 
sion. Assistance in editing gives the librarian this 
kind of opportunity. If the service is performed 
efhciently the librarian becomes one of the team. 
She helps put into the written word results of 
the clinical and basic research of the hospital 
staff. 

In her article Good sets a standard for medical 
writing: “Medical writing should be as concise 
and simple as is consistent with clarity, and as 
interesting as possible from the standpoint of the 
reader.” Simplicity and conciseness, then, are rel- 
ative. Each article must be handled individually 
and only with practice will editing improve. It 
is a fascinating experience with rewards too im- 
portant for the librarians to overlook. 


REFERENCES 
1 Good, R.: Medical writing: Clearness, conciseness, 
contagiousness, Univ. Michigan M. Bull. 19:1419, 
1953. 


2 Fishbein, M.: Medical writing: The technic and 
the art, ed. 3, New York, Blakiston, 1957. 

3 Hewitt, R. M.: The physician-writer’s book; tricks 
of the trade of medical writing, Philadelphia, Saunders, 
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BY 
SISTER MARIE INEZ, C.S.J. 


Patterns for Teenagers, by Vincent J. Giese, 
(Fides) is one of the most realistic approaches 
to the teenage problem which we have. Mr. 
Giese, author “and writer,” as he describes him- 
self, has the most important ingredient of all for 
writing a book of this kind, sympathy and love 
of young people. It is an affective Christ-love for 
he has gone out to these young people and 
earned their trust. The experiences which he 
thus gained have helped him to write this most 
valuable handbook, for that is what it is. In a 
series of short chapters he has told of the boys 
and girls whom he has known and on this basis 
suggests a program of action, a pattern for good 
living. The last part of the book is devoted to 
this program in carefully worked out topics such 
as: “Friendship in the Neighborhood; Hangouts; 
Dating; Drinking; Family Life.” In each of these 
Mr. Giese suggests an incident from the life of 
Christ as a starting point, followed by a series of 
questions, a “bull session,” and finally a solution 
as discussed by the teenagers. The book has been 
available in a cloth edition for a year but re- 
cently it has been issued in a paperback which 
will make it more widely available. Several 
copies for use with parents as well as group lead- 
ers would be an asset in a parish library. 

Tips for Teenagers on Love, Sex and Mar- 
riage, by Alvena Burnite, (Bruce) is a pamphlet 
size book to be placed in the hands of teenagers. 
lt is written by a mother of a family, who dedi- 
cates it to the memory of the father who, in his 
life, gave them the example and taught them 
how to live. The questions are discussed in a 
straightforward manner which will be appreci- 
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ated by young people. The author does not side 
step the issues but neither does she over-explain 
matters about which full knowledge is not ad 
visable at the teenage level. Perhaps the most 
valuable aspect of the book is its excellent moti 
vation in the language which will appeal to 
young people. 

Mrs. Burnite also has written a book directed 
to parents, Your Teenagers: How to Survive 
Them, (Bruce). This book has the same brisk 
and popular style that characterizes the first title 
and reveals a sense of humor that says plainly in 
the words of Lewis Carroll, “Speak roughly to 
your little boy, And beat him when he sneezes; 
He only does it to annoy, Because he knows it 
teases.” It is fortunate for us that the author has 
the insight and the ability to write books that 
will serve as guides for parents and for others 
who work with young people. 

Teen: A Book for Parents (Bruce), written by 
the Reverend Charles E. Leahy is a fundamental 
approach to the subject. The psychological as 
well as the physiological development of the 
young person is considered. Although the mate- 
rial contained in the book is not unknown to 
parents, nevertheless the author points out the 
significance of facts which might escape atten- 
tion. This is probably the most valuable aspect 
of the book, for all of us in the haste of our 
lives often overlook the significance of things. 

Training the Adolescent by the Reverend 
Raphael C. McCarthy (Bruce) and Character 
Education in Adolescence by Rudolph Allers 
(Wagner) are books which deal more thoroughly 
with the subject. Although these books will not 
have the popular appeal that some of the pre- 
ceding titles have, they will be useful if placed 
on the reference shelves of parish libraries. 

In, Why Blame the Adolescent? Sister Mary 
Michael, I.H.M., (McMullen) describes her 
book as “old words with new labels.” This is true 
but there is also a good deal of “new” in the 
book. Sister's suggestions for developing the per- 
sonalities of young peole rests on the principle 
that the natural approach is not enough. The 
nature of man, who has a supernatural destiny, 
must develop and control his life through the 
help of God's grace and this means prayer. The 
very positive statements made from this angle of 
the problem make it one of the outstanding 
books in this group. 
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Book Club Selections 


Catholic Book Club 
January, 1958 


You, by Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O., Bruce. $4.50. 


Catholic Children’s Book Club 
January, 1958 


PICTURE BOOK GROUP 
Judy's Surprising Day, by Sally Scott. Harcourt. 


$2.25. 


INTERMEDIATE 
St. Bernadette and Our Lady of Lourdes, by Michel 
de Saint-Pierre. Catechetical Guild. $3.50. 


OLDER BOYS 
St. Thomas Aquinas and the Preaching Beggers, by 
Brendan Larnen, O.P., and Milton Lomask. Far 
rar. $1.95. 


OLDER GIRLS 
Ring of Fate, by Jean Bothwell. Harcourt. $3.00. 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
Columbus and the New World, by August Derleth. 
Farrar. $1.95. 


Catholic Family Book Club 
January, 1958 


Omnibus volume consisting of Dede O'Shea, by Peggy 
Goodin (complete), Bird of Sorrow, by John Roma- 
niello (complete), One Red Rose for Christmas, by 
Paul Horgan (complete), Beyond All Horizons, by 
Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J. (excerpts). Doubleday. 


February, 1958 


The Land of Cain, by Peter Lappin, $.D.B. Double 
day. $3.95. 


Catholic Literary Foundation 
January, 1958 


You, by Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. Bruce. $4.50. 


February, 1958 


St. Bernadette Soubirous, by Trochu. Pantheon. 


Catholic Youth Book Club 
January, 1958 


St. Philip of the Joyous Heart, by Francis X. Connolly. 
(Vision Book) Farrar. $1.95. 
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February. 1958 


Lydia Longley, the First American Nun, by Helen A. 
McCarthy. (Vision Book) Farrar. $1.95. 


Junior Literary Guild 
January, 1958 
AGES 5-6 
Let's Read a_ Story, selected by Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg. Garden City. $2.95. 
AGEs 7-8 
Mouse House, by Rumer Godden. Viking. $2.75. 
AGES 9-11 
tusty's Space Ship, by Evelyn Sibley Lampman. 
Doubleday. $2.95. 
GIRLS, AGES 12-16 
The Bound Girl, by Nan Denker. Farrar. $2.75. 
BOYS, AGES 12-16 


His Kingdom for a Horse, by Waytt Blassingame. 
Franklin Watts. $2.95. 


February, 1958 


AGES 5-6 
Six foolish fishermen, by Benjamin Elkin. Children’s 
Press. $2.50. 
aces 7-8 
Who Ever Heard of Kangaroo Eggs?, by Sam 
Vaughan. Doubleday. $2.75. 
AGES 9-11 
Little Hawk and the Free Horses, by Glenn Balch. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $2.75. 
GIRLS, AGES 12-16 
The Little Marquise: Madame Lafayette, by Hazel 
Wilson. Alfred A. Knapf. $3.00. 
BOYS, AGES 12-16 


Dew Line, Distant Early Warning—the Miracle of 
America’s First Line of Defense, by Richard Mo 
renus. Rand McNally. $3.95. 


Thomas More Book Club 
January, 1958 


The New Guest-Room Book, by Frank Sheed. Sheed 
& Ward. $7.50. 
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Talking Shop 


BY RICHARD J. HURLEY 


The Professional Reading Department is rock- 
ing and rolling these days. Irene Smith, formerly 
in charge of children’s work at the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library and an inspiration to us during our 
student days at Columbia, has written A His- 
tory of the Newbery and Caldecott Medals (Vik- 
ing $3). Following brief biographies of New 
bery and Caldecott and the equally distinguished 
Frederic Melcher, are a history of the awards, 
the book selection process, and the names of 
winners and their influence on children’s litera- 
ture. Although it neglects to honor the contribu- 
tions of Dr. Irvin Kerlan (Newbery and Calde- 
cott Awards, University of Minnesota 1949), it 
is worth reading. Dr. Kerlan has been included 
in Bibliophile in the Nursery, edited by William 
Targ, a collection of 24 chapters selected from 
the works of well-known authors and authorities 
concerned with children’s literature. (World 
Publishing Co., $12.50.) A companion volume 
to the Newbery anthology is Caldecott Medal 
Books, 1938-1957, edited by Bertha Mahony 
Miller and Elinor Whitney Field (Horn Book, 
$10). It includes descriptions of the award books, 
acceptance papers and pertinent information. 
The biographies of the Caldecott artists have 
been written as a dissertation at the Department 
of Library Science at Catholic University, and 
this was planned as one of its studies. 

Ruth Tooze has contributed a worthwhile 
book in her Your Children Want to Read (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $2.50). Her position as Director of the 
Children’s Book Caravan has given her consid- 
erable insight into both children and books. After 
discussing readers and reading, she gives many 
fine lists. It is a common-sensed approach en- 
hanced by many fine photographs. Anne T. 
Eaton has revised her Treasure for the Taking 
(Viking, $4), published originally in 1946. She 
surveys 1500 titles. 

If you have missed Phyllis Fenner’s The Proof 
of the Pudding; What Children Read (John 
Day) make a New Year’s resolution to read it. 
For our money, and we have known her work 
in Manhasset, Long Island, for many years, she 
is without peer in this business of books and 
boys and girls. Included are two essays by Pad- 
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raic Column and Henry Barnes, respectively. 

We have also been remiss in this column by 
not mentioning Reading Without Boundaries. 
essays presented to Anne Carroll Moore at the 
50th anniversary of children’s library work ir 
the New York Public Library. The present su 
perintendent, Frances Lander Spain, who does 
such a fine editorial job for juveniles in the Sat 
urday Review, edits the fifteen essays and bib 
liography. Again, as a student at Columbia, we 
were privileged to see Miss Moore in action at 
the NYPL. 

For the future, Nancy Larrick has a May pub 
lication for us, Your Child and His Reading- 
How Parents Can Help (Doubleday). This is 
sponsored by the National Book Committee and 
seems to include everything one would want to 
know about the subject. We suspect from know 
ing her that she will give TV her blessing as a 
constructive influence upon reading. It is always 
interesting to know what the other person thinks. 
And as part of your reading, see the November 
issue of the Critic, the Young Readers Section, 
and the article on bibliotherapy by Doris Grum 
bach—“Teaching Without Preaching.” 

Sidonie Gruenberg has a splendid collection 
of stories for reading and telling in Let's Read a 
Story (Garden City, $2.95). Here are the “mod 
ern” classics by Flack, Wanda Gag, Haywood, 
et al. It is a Junior Literary Guild selection. 

Every Catholic school should have for its older 
students and for teacher-enrichment, Eugene 
Willging’s Catholic Life Annual (Bruce, $2.75), 
a distinguished cultural contribution, yet popular 
enough for wide appeal. Music, art, literature, 
history, religion provide for many interests in an 
artistic format. It is the first of what we hope 
will be a long-lived series. 

LJ] for January | contains a good many hints 
for celebrating National Library Week, March 
16-22, sponsored by the ALA and the National 
Book Committee. A special kit has been devel- 
oped for teachers, which includes a poster, easel 
back card, streamer, ten book marks, and a 
teacher's activity guide. Write Mayfair Letter 
Shop, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19, and 
send one dollar. 

Of course we hope you give priority to Cath 
olic Book Week, which each year is more vigor 
ously promoted by the CLA. One good way to 
observe this is to conduct a Catholic Press Sur- 

(Continued on page 239) 
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lempereatet Recent Books... 
PAGEANT PRESS 


THE QUEEN’S 
HEART OF GOLD 


The Complete Story of 
Our Lady of Beauraing 


By Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F. 


Twenty-five years ago Our Lady ap- 
peared thirty-three times to five chil- 
dren in the little town of Beauraing, 
Belgium. This is the first complete ac- 
count, in English, of the happenings at 
this shrine; profound effect on the chil- 
dren, villagers, visitors. (“Illus.”) $2.50 


CHOSEN ARROWS 


By Sister Mary de Lourdes 
Gohmann, O.S.U. 


Recounts the planting (in 1858) and 
growth of a branch of the Ursuline 
Order in Louisville, Ky. A spirited, in- 
spiring story of life in the community, 
rich in anecdote and characterization; 
reflects impact of local, national and 
world events. $5.00 


THUNDER IN THE 
NORTH 


By R. E. Lamb, CS.B. 


An authoritative, stimulating study of 
the Riel Risings in Canada, 1870 and 
1885, and of the resulting bitter friction 
between Ontario and Quebec Provinces. 
Presents historic, geographic and so- 
ciologic data. $5.00 








CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
of Yesterday and Today 


By Sister M. Carolissa Levi, F.S.P.A. 
Clear, informative survey covering the his- 
torical and religious background of the Chip- 
pewas, their economic and ceremonial life, 
customs, education, culture, service to coun- 
try. Illus. $5.00 


SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE 
and the Varieties of Character 


By H. J. Simoneaux, O.M.1., S.T.L. 


Stimulating, scholarly study for clergy, edu- 
cators and laymen. To spiritual advisors and 
all interested in guidance techniques and 
Catholic discipline, it opens new paths, re- 
veals and interprets new facts. $5.00 


20% Library Discount 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 














Correct Your 
Directory 


RICHARD J. HURLEY, columnist for the 
CLW and chairman of the Washington, D.C.- 
Maryland Unit of the CLA, has taken the posi- 
tion of Supervisor of School Libraries in the 
Fairfax, Virginia County School System. For- 
merly associate professor at the Catholic Univer 
sity Library School, Mr. Hurley has continued 
to lecture there on school librarianship, on a part- 
time basis. The Fairfax County School System 
is composed of 72 schools, 44,000 students and 
52 librarians. Every school, elementary as well 
as secondary, has a centralized library. 


SISTER MARY ALODIA, O.P., is the new 
librarian of Rosary College, in River Forest, 
Illinois. 


REV. WALTER ZIEMBA, of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege Library, Orchard Lake, Michigan, and na 
tional chairman of the Catholic Book Week last 
year, became Dean of the College and Alumni 
Director this Fall. 


DOROTHY CROMIEN was on assignment 
for ALA to study the International Youth Li- 
brary in Munich from February to July. Miss 
Cromien is now on the faculty of Rosary Col 
lege Library School. 


WILLIAM G. SNYDER of Glenside, Penn 
sylvania, has been appointed Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania representative for the School and Library 
Division of Spencer Press, Inc., of Chicago. The 
announcement was made public by Cyril G. 
Ewart, School and Library Division Sales Man 
ager. Spencer Press, Inc., a publishing afhliate 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company, is publisher 
of The American Peoples Encyclopedia, The 
Children’s Hour, and the new curriculum re- 
source materials for young people, Our Wonder 
ful World. 

A frequent lecturer and contributor to na- 
tional magazines, Mr. Snyder has also written 
and directed several plays which have been pro 
duced in the Philadelphia area. He is a graduate 
of La Salle College, and before joining Spencer 
Press, was director of Public Information at La 


Salle. 
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DR. MITFORD M. MATHEWS, whose 
Dictionary of Americanisms (1951) won the 
Joseph F. Loubatt award made every five years 
by Columbia University, has become an asso- 
ciate of the lexicographical staff of the World 
Publishing Company. 


The American Library Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of ROBERT D. 
MEAD as Advertising Manager of its period- 
ical, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin. 

Mr. Mead joined the American Library Asso- 
ciation in March, 1956, as Sales and Advertis- 
ing Manager of the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment. Previously, he was associated with the 
Seabury Press, most recently as Assistant Pro- 
duction Manager. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton and Cambridge. 


DAN HERR, president of the Thomas More 
Association, received a Pere Marquette award 
from Marquette University on December 11. 
[his award is made “from time to time to per- 
sons who in their own lives and professional 
achievements have exemplified those traits which 
the University cherishes.” The award citation 
praised Mr. Herr for his literary achievements, 
which include many articles, essays, columns, 
and books. His critical evaluations in the maga- 
zine Critic were also cited for the way in which 
they have “molded and uplifted the reading hab- 
its and literary taste of thousands of American 
Catholics.” Mention was also made of his lead- 
ership of the Thomas More Association, “which 
has resulted in fruitful encouragement to writers 
of intelligent prose and fiction, produced with 
good taste and technical excellence.” 


LYMAN BRYSON, author, educator, and lec- 
turer, has been appointed Advisory Editor on 
Consultants for the Encyclopedia Americana. A 
leading authority on adult education, Mr. Bry- 
son is Professor Emeritus of Education at Colum- 
bia University Teachers College. He is Coun- 
selor of Public Affairs for the Columbia Broad- 
asting System and is the originator, or modera- 
tor, of many of the panel discussions on litera- 
ture and current events heard over CBS, includ- 
ng “Invitation to Learning.” 
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NEW BOOKS! 


A four-in-one Reference Work 


GUIDE TO THE 
MUSICAL ARTS 


An analytical index of 
articles and illustrations 
1953-1956 
compiled by 
S. YANCEY BELKNAP 
A unique bibliography covering 
* Music * Opera 
* The Dance * The Theatre 
Does not duplicate any other work but 
is a valuable addition to existing litera- 
ture within the entire scope of the mu- 
sical arts. 
1216 p. 


THE MEXICAN BOOK 
INDUSTRY 


by FERNANDO PENALOSA 

This study examines the basis and struc- 
ture of the book industry in Mexico in 
all its phases. With a very extensive 
bibliography. 

Of interest to the Librarian and de- 
partments of Latin American History 
and Linguistics. 


$25.00 





312 p. 


WHO CARES? 


. about human relations .. . 
Prepared in Committee by the 
New Jersey Library Association 

A selective and critical bibliography. 

Family, community, ethnic and racial 

groups, religion, education, etc. 
141 p. 


$ 6.00 





$ 3.00 





If you have the Ist or 2nd edition, you 
will want the just-published 


INDEX TO PLAYS IN 
COLLECTIONS 


3rd edition, revised and enlarged 
An author and title index to plays ap- 
pearing in collections published between 
1900 and 1956. 
by JoHN H. OTTEMILLER 
The standard work of its kind. 
496 p. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 


257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


$ 9.50 
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BY MIRIAM A. WESSEL 
Chief, Main Library Children’s Room 
Detroit Public Library 


BERK, Barbara. How to Have a Show; illus- 
trated by Jeanne Bendick. 56-5852. Watts. 
$2.95. 

Brief coverage of all kinds of theatre, including pup- 

pets, parades, pageants, plays, sports, events, circuses, 

pet shows, exhibits. The emphasis is on production and 
the various jobs are explained. The illustrations are 
helpful, especially with scenery and makeup. Severen’s 

Let's Give a Show is slightly older, more detailed, and 

includes some different types of productions. Age 8-11. 


BRAND, Oscar. Ed. Singing Holidays: the cal- 
ender in folk song; illustrated by Roberta 
Moynihan. 57-5253. Knopf. $5.95. 

A collection of about ninety folk songs which includes 

patriotic, regional and festival songs, some of them 

familiar but most of them new to most boys and girls. 

The musical arrangements are simple and the illustra- 

tions add to the decorative effects as well as to the in- 

formative value. A handsome book and a real addition 
to the song book collection. Ages 9-up. 


BRANLEY, Franklyn M. Exploring by Satellite; 
the story of the project Vanguard, illustrated 


by Helmut K. Wimmer. 57-9248. Crowell. 


$3.00. 

An Associate Astronomer at the American Museum— 
Hayden Planetarium tells “the story of the IGY earth- 
satellite program—one of the many frontiers men are 
exploring today.” Particular attention is given to the 
U.S. project for launching satellites in 1958. Specific 
details are given about the structure of a satellite, in- 
struments it will contain, type of information likely to 
be obtained thereby, how it may be observed, and 
“operation moonwatch.” It concludes with prognosis for 
travel in outer space. Attractive format and lucidity of 
style and of diagrams, charts, etc. Age 12-up. 


CLARK, Billy C. The Trail of the Hunter's 
Horn; illustrated by Veronica Reed. 57-8094. 


Putnam. $2.75. 


For young Jeb the hunter’s horn and a good coon dog 
represent everything worthwhile. When he finally is 
given a young hunting dog of his own, he is much 
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disappointed because the dog is blind in one eye—a 
“mooneye.” But when a wild cat challenges him, Moon- 
eye proves his courage and Jeb is convinced that his 
dog is the equal of any coon dog in the Kentucky 
Mountains. Age 10-12. 


COATSWORTH, Elizabeth. Poems; decora- 
tions by Vee Guthrie. 57-12220. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


“Tucked away between the chapters of Elizabeth Coats- 
worth’s books are many delightful verses, some of which 
are found this collection, together: with many others 
collected here to represent the wide variety of her 
work.” The arrangement is topical and there is an index 
of first lines. Excellent selection for all ages over eight. 


DAHL, Borghild. The Cloud Shoes; illustrated 
by Hans Helweg. 57-8979. Dutton. $2.95. 
This modern fairy tale tells how skis first came to 
Norway. When starvation threatened the land, King 
Brynne promised to do anything in his power to save 
his people. The dwarf of Trond offered to reveal a 
hidden source of food and the magic shoes—skis—to 
reach it, but he demanded in exchange Prince Mel 
chior, the King’s son. The king secured the food, aided 
by the skis, and in the end the prince was happily re- 

stored. Appealing story but small type. Age 8-10. 


EPSTEIN, Sam and Beryl. All About the De 
sert; illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 57-7519. Ran 
don House. $1.95. 

The World’s deserts have only one thing in common— 

lack of water. How they get along without it and why 

deserts are dry, as well as the individual characteristics 
of each river and their plant and animal life, are pre 
sented in detail. Included, also, are chapters on desert 
travel, explorers of the desert and cowboys. For an older 
group and more detailed than Goetz, Deserts, and more 
inclusive than Walt Disney’s Living Desert. The illus- 
trations are typical of the series with a few maps and 
charts added. Detailed index. Age 9-12. 


HINTON, Sam. Exploring Under the Sea; illus- 
trated by Rudolph Freund. 56-5348. Garden 
City. $2.50. 

This book about the sea will be more useful for brows- 

ing than for reference. The characteristics, the life 

within the sea, and how it is studied and used, are all 
treated authoritatively and in a readable style. It will 
appeal to the child who is curious about the flora and 
fauna of the sea and who is not baffled by scientific 
terminology. Age 11-14. 


HULL, Henel S. The Gift. 57-10294. Macmil- 
lan. $2.00 

A sensitive little story of the real spirit of Christmas 

as it was revealed to an old woodcarver and a small 

boy. Age 8-10. (Catholic Children’s Book Club 


selection ). 
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HYDE, Margaret O. Exploring Earth and Space. 
57-8088. Whittlesey House. $2.75. 


Describes many of the operations of the International 
Geophysical Year. It also includes material on solar 
energy, rocket research, cosmic rays, and messages from 
outer spaces, as well as many allied subjects. Age 11-14. 


JUDSON, Clara I. Benjamin Franklin; illus- 
trated by Robert Frankenberg. 57-11030. 
Follett. 


An excellent interpretation of the life and times of 
Benjamin Franklin, which reveals him not only as a 
versatile genius, but also as a man whose charming, 
warm personality made him beloved everywhere. Age 
10-12. 


LAVIN, Mary. A Likely Story. 57-11095. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

A “likely story” was his mother’s frequent answer to 
the sensational tales told to Packy by his friends, the 
Turbridy family. Most of these stories concerned the 
Irish hill fairies, the Shee. It is a clever blending of 
the real and the fanciful, with a smooth narrative, 
lively characters and colorful background. Age 9-11. 
(Catholic Children’s Book Club selection). 


LEMON, Robert S. All About the Strange 
Beasts of the Present; illustrated by Rudolph 
Freund. 57-7522. Random House. $1.95. 

An informal introduction to unusual animals, such as 

the platypus, vampire bat, wolverine, marmoset, coati, 

electric eel, and others. The arrangement is loosely geo- 
graphical by climactic regions. For recreational use 
rather than for reference, this has a readable style and 

will be of interest to the casual reader. Age 9-12. 


MACALVEY, Nora Tully. Cathie Stuart. 1957. 
Viking. $2.50. 
Ten-year-old Cathie Stuart's desire for a secret all her 
own was fulfilled when she met two gypsy children and 
sketched their picture as they played by the river Tweed 
in Scotland. There is good characterization and a happy 
family relationship and although there is some use of 
dialect it will not hinder the average reader. Age 8-10. 


MIRSKY, Reba Paeff. Beethoven; illustrated by 
W. Y. Mars. 57-11032. Follett. $3.45. 


This presents Beethoven's life and something of the 
period, with accuracy and detail, but there is little 
characterization. It is simply written, however, without 
being condescending and will be useful. Age 10-12. 


OGBURN, Charlton Jr. The Bridge; illustrated 
by Evaline Ness. 57-5886. Houghton. $2.75 
trade edition. 

The new bridge connecting their island with the main 

land was of great concern to fourteen-year-old orphaned 

Teena and her grandfather. 


;aNuARY, 1958 


A moving story of the rare understanding between a 
girl and her grandfather, who share the same love for 
the natural unchanging wilderness of their riverbound 
island. A new bridge from the mainland threatens their 
peace until a hurricane strikes. A quiet yet dramatic 
short story with much atmosphere and feeling. 12-up. 


OSMOND, Edward. Animals of the World 
(Kangaroos, Reindeer, Beavers, Whales.) V. 
11. 1957. Oxford. $2.25. 


A description of the characteristics and habits of four 
animals in their native habitat. By using the geographi 
cal approach much valuable information is included 
about the country itself and its people and other ani 
mals. Similar in organization to Volume 1. Age 8-11. 


PLOTZ, Helen, ed. Untune the Sky; Poems of 
Music and the Dance; illustrated by Clare 
Leighton. 57-10285. Crowell. $3.50. 

Poetry which describes all kinds of music, musicians, 
the dance and dancers. Many of the poems are modern 
but the selection ranges from the Roman poets to 
Ogden Nash. Choices were made with discrimination 
and a brief preface to each section explores the con 
nection between music, the dance, and poetry. Children 
too young to grasp the thought of some of the poems 
cannot fail to respond to the music and rhythym in 
the verse. Age 1 l-up. 


POPE, Clifford. Reptiles Round the World; 
illustrated by Helen D. Tee-Van. Knopf. 
$3.00. 


Informal simplified study of reptiles of today. Each 
group of reptiles is discussed separately under a specific 
subject, i.e. eating, reproduction, growth. There are 
chapters on dangerous reptiles, their usefulness to man, 
reptiles as pets, and their distribution in North America, 
Europe, Asia and Australia. Age 10-12. 


RICE, Charles D. The Little Dog Who Wore 
Earmuffs; pictures by Charles D. Saxon. 57 
10072. Dodd. $2.75. 

Humorous story about Corky, a Toonie dog that barked 

so much that he was given earmuffs to keep him from 

hearing his own echo. The ear muffs helped until 

Spring when the scent of lambs set him to barking 

again. When he was given sheep to tend, he was too 

busy to bark, and all was resolved happily. Age 7-9. 

Lens Magic. 57-10236. 


ROGERS, Feances. 

Lippincott. $2.75. 
A history of the development of lenses from the first 
crude magnifiers of the Carthaginians to the Palomar 
telescope and the latest telephoto cameras. While spec 
tacles are covered, it deals primarily with the micro 
scope, telescope, and camera and the great discoveries 
they have made possible. Presented in a clear concise 
form and interesting manner. Age 1 1-up. 


(Continued on page 235) 














SISTER B. BERNICE, F.S.P.A. 
English Teacher, Marycliff High School 
Spokane, Washington 


ASIMOV, Isaac. Building Blocks of the Uni- 

verse. 256p. 57-5399. Abelard. $3. 
Students interested in Chemistry will find this study 
of 101 chemical elements which scientists have iden- 
tified to date to be most interesting and helpful in 
understanding their characteristics. A prefatory note is 
included concerning the synthesis of the 102d-Nobel- 
ium. 

Written in an informal style in simple language with 
many illustrations, the book will be useful in overcom- 
ing the confusion caused by technical terms. 

Most important elements are given separate chapters. 
Here is a book which can be read with interest and 
profit even before a course in Chemistry is taken in 
the classroom. 


BENSON, Robert Hugh. Oddsfish. 372p. 57- 
1002. By What Authority? 372p. 10093. 
Kenedy. $3.50. 


Last spring two other Benson novels, Come Rack! 
Come Rope! and King’s Achievement were brought 
back into print so that a new generation of young 
readers might become acquainted with these excellent 
novels. 

This year, Anne Fremantle, author and editor, has 
re-edited Oddsfish! and adapted it to modern usage. It is 
the story of Roger Mallock who returns to England 
during the reign of Charles II to find himself caught in 
a net of espionage which threatens the throne. Shocked 
by the Titus Oates plot, Mallock becomes an under- 
cover for the king. Benson portrays the plot against 
Charles’ life with dramatic effectiveness. 

By What Authority? describes the turmoil during the 
reign of Elizabeth. I. Especially interesting to present- 
day readers is the parallel situations in which persecuted 
Catholics find themselves. This book is edited by Riley 
Hughes, associate professor of English at Georgetown 
University and fiction critic for The Catholic World. 


BUTLER, Beverly. The Lion and the Otter. 
275p. 57-11548. Dodd. $3. 


Girls who enjoyed Beverly Butler's first novel written 
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when she was still a student at Mount Mary’s College 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will be interested in this 
story of the Saint-Charles family who found them- 
selves with divided loyalities caused by the French 
surrender in North America in 1760. Because of a 
stern father, Jacques leaves home and becomes one of 
the disreputable coureur de bois. He later marries an 
Indian girl, while his sisters falls in love with an Eng- 
lish soldier. The book begins slowly, but girls will be 
rewarded by the many historical details which they will 
enjoy. The book indicates that much research has been 
done. 

Song of the Voyageur, first novel of this author, 
came out in 1955. Action centers around a lonely cabin 
outpost in Wisconsin in the 1880's. It was considered 
one of the best junior novels for older girls in 1955. A 
realistic and warm picture of family life among the 
Cormiers emerges, marked by sensitive characterization. 


BELL, Margaret E. Daughter of the Wolf 

House. 218p. 57-9748. Morrow. $2.95. 
Another good love story for teen-age girls with a back- 
ground of Alaska comes from Margaret Bell, whose 
first story, Love is Forever, was popular in 1954. The 
Killewhale and Wolf clans are fighting for the control 
of the island of Klinkwan. Complications develop when 
Keltnow’s grand-daughter falls in love with the son of 
the white trader. The accurate details of the Haida 
Indian life increase the worth of the story. Character- 
ization is excellent. 

A contrast is made in the lovable 
Katatla’s grandfather and his first wife, with Chief- 
mother, Natatla’s own grandmother who is treacherous 
and guilty of duplicity. It is a sensitively told story with 


character of 


much suspense. 


COOMBS, Charles. Rockets, Missiles and 

Moons. 256p. 57-8687. Morrow. $3.75. 

With interest in rockets at a high pitch this book will 
add to a fast growing collection in this field. 

Here is a description of experimental work being car 
ried on at Cape Canaveral, Florida. Types of missiles 
are described, problems of rocket flight projected, and 
launching of space satellites during the Geophysical 
Year is explained. The book is similar to the author's 
Skyrocketing into the Unknown and Survial in the 


Sky. 


DE LA CROIX, Robert. Mysteries of the Pacific; 
translated from French by James Clough. 
252p. 57-9390. Day $3.50 

Here are some of the experiences of adventurers and 
commercial voyagers, who in the past hundred years 
have disappeared in the vast South seas. In each case 
nobody knows what happened to them, but DeLa Croix 
suggests that it may be that some fate was hanging over 
the Solomon Islands. 

Included is the story of Perouse who was sent by 
the King of France to discover the Northwest Passage 
after the Englishman, Captain Smith failed. Perhaps he 
disappeared near the Solomons. Today only the strait 
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between Sakhalin Island and Japan bear his name. 
The mysteries discussed by Robert De La Croix are 


not new, but many of them are worth retelling. For 
example, the story of the Nantucket whaleship, Essex, 
stove by a whale, or the five-master Copenhagen 
which was lost without a trace—all are exciting stories. 
It is unfortunate that fictional material was included, 
for it weakens the truth of the real facts. 


DOW, Emily R. Brooms, Buttons and Beaux. 
189p. 57-8594. Barrows: Morrow $2.95. 


Girls may enjoy this simple, easy-to-follow book of sug- 
gestions about such practical subjects as dishwashing, 
defrosting a refrigerator, home nursing, clothing, eti- 
quette, and glamour. It is a useful supplementary book 
for home economics courses. 


FERRIS, Helen; illus. by Leonard Weisgard. 
Favorite Poems Old and New. 598p. 57-11418. 
Doubleday. $4.75. 

Poets of the past and present are included in this out- 

standing collection of poems, both old and new. Col- 

lected by the editor-in-chief of the Junior Literary 

Guild, these poems are such as will be appreciated by 

young readers. 

This book can easily be shared enjoyment for the 
whole family. The poetry is varied and will appeal to 
all ages. The format, with lovely pictures by Leonard 
Weisgard, is delightful. An up-to-date effectiveness is 








secured through many devics such as type, division 
headings and illustrations. 

Some seven hundred poems are included, both the 
best of contemporary literature and many of the classics. 
The book is divided into such topics as: Myself and 
I, My Family and I, My Almanac, It’s Fun to Play, 
Little Things That Creep and Crawl and Swim and 
Sometimes Fly, Animal Pets and Otherwise, On the 
Way to Anywhere, From the Good Earth, Growing, 
and many more. 

This is the book for a teen-age baby sitter to take 
with her to insure a delightful evening for her little 
charges. 


FRAZIER, Neta Lohnes. Rawhide Johnny. 
180p. 57-10527. Longmans $2.75. 


John Keith is caught up in the tense rivalries of the 
1870’s as he comes to the Northwest in search of his 
father from whom no word has come in many months. 

As the western railroads are built to the West 
Coast connecting the Great Plains where wheat was 
grown with the Columbia river, intense rivalry grew up 
between groups. Snowbound logging camps had their 
problems and life generally was lived dangerously. Here 
is an exciting, well-written story. 

Just as John is about to go East, after solving the 
mystery of his father, he meets pretty Betty Harper. 
his romance adds to the story. Like Mrs. Frazier's 
earlier books: My Love is a Gypsy, Little Rhody, and 
Somebody Special, competent research furnishes a good 
period story. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS -- 


and for reference librarians. 





Are you making good use of your periodical files? 


THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX 


provides a key to all major Catholic magazines and journals. It is an 
indispensable reference tool for teachers preparing their lectures, for 


students working on class assignments, for discussion group leaders, 


For our low introductory subscription rates, write to: 


The Catholic Periodical Index 
300 Mullen Library 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D.C. 
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GAULT, William Campbell. Halfback. 192p. 
57-8964. Dutton $2.75. 
The Pacific Coast Conference scandal recently prom- 
pted the author to write a story of a scholarly boy who 
approaches football intellectually, until he becomes in- 
volved emotionally in a conference basketball battle. 
An excellent contrast is made between the hero and 
his carefree, natural, happy-go-lucky room-mate. Half- 
back is a better written and paced story than the 
author's Mr. Quarterback. 


GAUTIER, Jean; translated by Salvator Attan- 
asia. A Priest and His Dog. 123p. 57-10091. 
Kenedy $3. 


Jean Gautier, who is a French priest, theologian and 
religious philosopher, has taken in a waif and given 
into the boy’s request for a dog. At an animal shelter 
he finds a sick and sad poodle that he names Yuni, the 
Italian counterpart for Juniper, the name of St. Francis’ 
favorite monk. 

Under the tender care of Father Gautier, who pam- 
pers and cherishes the dog, the health is restored. For a 
few years the priest and dog shared all their experi- 
ences until Yuni dies in the priest’s own bed. 

A touch of drollery and considerable emotion mark 
this dog story. Though Yuni has little respect for the 
sanctity of the Church, he did save a desperate boy 
from suicide. His classroom and household manners are 
above reproach, and he was the priest’s companion 
everywhere. The book is a tribute to a truly delightful 


dog. 


HAUPT, Enid A. The Seventeen Book of 

Young Living. 237p. 57-11072. McKay $4.95. 
As editor and publisher of Seventeen magazine the 
author should know a great deal about teen-agers, for 
she reports news of the teen-age world to almost three 
million readers. 

Enid Haupt has traveled thousands of miles from 
coast to coast, talking to young people from all levels 
of society in an effort to learn as much as possible about 
them. 

Included are twenty-nine parties created by Seven- 
teen magazine, including prom ideas, money-raising 
projects, and picnics, as well as parties for every occa- 
sion. This book will be useful not only in library col- 
lections, but also in the hands of all working with 
teen-agers. 

JAFFE, Bernard, Chemistry Creates a New 

World. 321p. 57-6569. Crowell $4.50 
Sputnik has make all people in the United States 
realize that more ‘emphasis must be put on science; 
especially must young people be encouraged to take up 
scientific careers. They must realize too the cultural 
climate in which modern man lives. 

A history of the origin of symbols is included to- 
gether with a description of what chemistry is about. 

Chapters are included on the chemistry of ordinary 
things as well as a report on recent developments in 
medicine and in food values. Atomic energy and new 
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synthetic fibers are also treated. 

This text is not so simple as the Asimov book, since 
chemical formulae are included along with line draw- 
ings and diagrams. Each serves a different purpose, 
hence should both be on library shelves. 


KJELGAARD, Jim; illus. by Edward Shenton. 

Swamp Cat. 175p. 57-10167. Dodd. $3. 
Though Kjelgaard has not written of cats as frequently 
as he has about dogs, nevertheless, it is obvious that he 
is familiar with feline nature. In this, as in all his 
stories, he establishes a strong bond of mutual respect 
between the month-old swamp cat and the teen-aged 
swamp boy. 

Andy, the boy, works hard to stock his ancestral 
acres with muskrats, an objective which is difficult to 
realize largely because of some of the thieving tricks of 
shiftless Luke Trull, an hereditary enemy. When the 
cats saves Andy from Luke’s murderous plans, and at 
the same time saves the muskrats, it is not through 
springing to the rescue of the boy as a dog would do, 
but wholly an act of self-perservation. 

As in all of Kjelgaard’s books, the reader experiences 
a strong feeling and smell of the wilderness, as well as 
identification of himself with the characters. 


LUTGEN, Kurt. Two Against the Arctic; illus. 
by E. H. Blisch. 238p. 57-6598. Pantheon. 
$3.50. 

A reprint of a book published in Germany in 1955, 

which received a prize as the best book of the year for 

young readers. It is a gripping story of the remarkable 
adventures of real people living in the Arctic between 

Greenland and Alaska. The reader feels the full impact 

of the awful white ruthlessness of the Arctic. It is a 

powerful picture of the struggles and sufferings of this 

venture. 

The feeling of sadness with which the book closes 
comes from a realization of sadness that in men so 
heroic there should be tendencies toward evil. 


NEVINS, Albert J. Adventures of Men of 
Maryknoll. 255p. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 


Librarians or teachers looking for good vocational mate- 
rial, may find it in this story of very real adventurers. 
It is a collection of true stories about Maryknoll mis- 
sionaries. 

An unusual number of hair-breath experiences re- 
veals both physical and spiritual strength in those who 
live through them. The book will be useful in giving 
youth a vision of missionary activity around the world. 


RAVIELLI, Anthony. An Adventure in Geo- 
metry. 117p. No. L. C. Viking $3. 
The author explains in the introduction that man is 
surrounded by geometry from the day he is born. 
Brilliant graphic art, added to very concise text, make 
this book as valuable as the author's earlier Wonders 
of the Human Body. 
Basic geometric forms are described before the author 
points out how they are found in nature. Attractive re- 
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productions of “the spirals of snail shell and periwink- 
les suggest the angry sea in which they swirl, while 
the rippling spiral of a clam shell is like the top of a 
gentle wind on the surface of a placid lake.” 

This book will help young people see the beauty of 
God's creation in all the natural objects around them. 


STANNENBAUM, Beaulah and STILLMAN, 
Myra. Understanding Maps: Charting the 

Land, Sea, and Sky. 144p. 57-8832. Whittlesey 
$2.95. 


Old and young alike will welcome this treasure chest 
of facts to help them follow the rapidly developing 
events of the Geophysical Year. The layman learns 
about map-making, weather charts, aviation routing and 
navigations in terms which are easy to understand. 

The illustrations, index and the simple experiments 
are outstanding. Mathematics and science classes will 
profit by examining it. It is easier and more practical 
than Raisz’s Mapping the World. 


Children’s Books .. . 
Continued from page 231) 


SANGER, Marjorie B. The Bird Watchers; 
illustrated by Christine Price. 57-8980. Dut- 
ton. $2.75. 

A Christmas feeder—introduces the 

Vogel family to birds. The children, Brian and Jenny, 

observe and study the varieties of species during the 

seasons of the following year. They learn the techniques 
of bird watching and in addition, become more aware 
of nature. A useful appendix gives information on feed 
and feeders, birdhouses and their dimensions, planting 
for birds, state birds, and recommends additional read 


present—a bird 


ing on the subject. Age 9-12. 

TUDOR, Tasha. 57-1145]. 
Oxford. $3.00. 

Delicate, old-fashioned pictures filled with charming de- 

tails are accompanied by simple hymns for each month 

of the year. A companion volume to I is One and A Is 

for Annabelle. Age 3-6. 


Around the Year. 


ZARCHY, Harry. Wheel of Time; illustrated 
by Rene Martin. 57-10282. Crowell. $2.75. 
‘Nothing in our lives is exempt from our dependence 
upon time.” The author explores this theme, tracing 
the development of the calendar and time pieces 
through the ages. Written with clarity and simplicity, 
this begins with the large subject of time and motion 
ind follows in logical order, to years, months, hours 
ind minutes, and concludes with modern time-keeping. 
Interesting for the casual reader and also useful for 
reference. Does not contain the mythological and 
religious aspects to be found in Galt, Seven Days From 


Sunday. Age 10-up. 


From One Cataloger .. . 
(Continued from page 220) 


In the case of material about the shrine at 
Lourdes it seems advisable for larger libraries at 
least to add the word “shrine” parenthetically 
(either Lourdes (Shrine) or Lourdes, France 
(Shrine), in order to keep this literature distinct 
from literature about the city of Lourdes as such 
and from city ordinances. 

The term “shrine” should be understood in a 
broad sense, meaning |. any holy place to which 
pilgrimages are made, either because of appari- 
tions which occured there or because it is the 
tomb of a saint; 2. a sacred image (statute or 
picture) in a church, dwelling-house or else- 
where, to which special devotion is accorded. A 
shrine may be an individual object or a cluster 
of objects (e.g., a church and chapels, or a 
church and grounds and whatever is on the 
grounds ). 





COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


Specialists in supplying the out-of- 
print books as listed in all Library In- 
dices (“Books for Catholic Colleges”; 
Granger Poetry; Essay and General 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; 
Biography; Lamont Catalogue; 


Speech, etc... .) 
Want Lists Invited 


23 East Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 














For Those Interested In 
THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over seven years we have been pamame 
sections of a loose-leaf Supplement II, thus in 
= og measure helping to bring the Work up to 
ate. 

For even a longer period reprints of the original 
set have been issued at intervals of a year or so. 
Because of the heavy expense involved, the print- 
ings are limited to a figure for which sales can 
be obtained sufficient to meet the printer’s and 
binder’s bills which call for cash payments by the 
time manufacture is completed. 

A new supply is scheduled for Spring 1958. Price 


149.50. 
included are seventeen original volumes plus 
eight sections and two binders of Supplement II 
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Reviews 


ALEXANDROV, Victor. Khrushchev of the 
Ukraine. 215p. 1957. Philosophical Library. 
$4.75. 

Khrushchev of the Ukraine is a journalist's engaging 

account of the political life of the Russianized Nikita 

from his humble origin in the district of Kursk through 
his emergence as the top “collective leader” of the 

Soviet Union. 

Khrushchev’s political position, as Alexandrov ob 
serves, was made secure during Stalin’s Big Purge, as 
a result of which “Nikita was acknowledged to be 
more proficient at purges than any other member of 
the Politbureau.” In addition, his urging an agreement 
with Germany in order to create the “Soviet Greater 
Ukraine” and thus end the problem of Ukrainian 
irredentism, resulted in Khrushchev’s becon.ing one of 
the most prominent members of the Politbureau. 

The liberalization of the Soviet Regime following 
the death of Stalin is seen as benefiting primarily the 
Communist Bureaucracy, while at the same time giving 
other classes reason to hope for better things to come 
The Krushchev de-Stalinization report confirmed the 
tyranny of Stalin against tens of thousands of Com- 
munist officials but, as the author points out, it failed 
to mention the liquidation of hundreds of thousands of 
peasants. “The political structure of the Soviet Union 
was still the same as it had been during the Georgians’ 
regime: it was under the dictatorship of a single party, 
the Communist Party. Whoever dominated this party 
became, ipso facto, the ruler of the nation.” 

This interesting biography is not without its weak- 
nesses. In the opening paragraph of Chapter Ten, deal- 
ing with World War II, the author writes: “For nearly 
two years Soviet Russia held aloof from the fray.” The 
facts are that sixteen days after the German invasion 
of Poland, Russia attacked Poland from the East. Com- 
plete documentation of some of the explosive state- 
ments of Khrushchev (as well as Ukrainian, not Rus- 
sian, transliteration of Ukrainian words) would have 
been welcome. 

Boupan P. Procxo 
Asst. Prof. of History 
Villanova University 


COURTNEY, Sister Maria Therese. Edward 
Martyn and the Irish Theatre. 1957. Vantage 


Press. 

This recent book is, in the author’s own words, “a 
study of the intellectual and artistic endeavors of 
Edward Martyn,” ‘a man who played a many-sided part 
in Irish life at the turn of this century. Besides being 
one of the founders and central figures of the Irish 
Literary Theatre—now world famous as the “Abbey”— 
he was a great Catholic philanthropist, who gave gen- 
erously of his time and money to Ireland’s religious, 
civic and culutral organizations. But Martyn himself 
derived his greatest satisfaction not from his civic activ- 
ities or philanthropy but from his accomplishments as 
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a dramatist: between 1899 and 1914 various theatres 
in Dublin presented six of his plays, several of which 
were highly praised by Irish critics and audiences of 
the time. 

George Moore, a friend and contemporary of Mar- 
tyn’s, has left several fictionalized but recognizable 
portraits of Martyn the man, and Denis Gwynn has 
produced a comprehensive and scholarly study of 
Martyn’s role in public affairs, but Sister Marie 
Therese Courtney is the first to attempt a full-length 
critical evaluation of Martyn the playwright. 

Her book is divided into four parts of somewhat un 
equal merit. The opening chapter contains some new 
data on Martyn’s early years, and explains with clar- 
ity and in great detail those forces which helped to 
shape his personality. In the second section the author 
departs from her main topic to examine certain char- 
acters in George Moore’s writings that are based on 
Edward Martyn. This chapter is confusing to the 
reader, for although the author intends here to analyze 
Martyn’s personality, she stresses instead the friendship 
between Moore and Martyn and Moore’s creative tech- 
nique, and as a result this section seems hardly relevant 
to the rest of the book. The third chapter is devoted to 
Martyn’s plays, and this is followed by a brief sketch of 
Martyn’s last days and several comments on his achieve 
ments. 

The value of this book derives not from its critical 
observations, which are, unfortunately, brief and in 
complete, but from its useful factual information. Chap 
ter Three is particularly important, for it contains 
lengthy extracts from Martyn’s writings and excellent 
synopses of his plays, many of which are now unavail- 
able. 

Originally written as a doctoral thesis, this work fully 
demonstrates the author’s competent and thorough 
scholarship. She has examined all pertinent material in 
both English and French, and has supplemented this 
research by corresponding and talking with those who 
knew Martyn personally. Her bibliography is impres- 
sive in its range and interesting for its diversity of items, 
but it will be of only limited use to students of the 
Irish theatre. 

Cares SMITH 
Villanova University 


FOX, Adam. Plato and the Christians. Philo- 

sophical Library, New York. 1957. 204 pp. $6. 
This work presents some 200 plato texts as the source 
of the most important Christian categories of thought 
found in Biblical literature: 1) God and Creation, 
2) Man and His Destiny, 3) The Foundations of 
Morality, 4) Religion and the Church. 

The author, Archdeacon of Westminster, has taken 
“source” to be by parallelism and by contrast. Most of 
the texts are identified with passages from the Bible, 
some are opposite and not, surely, “apposite” as p. 12 
maintains. 

Although this reviewer agrees on the needs in Phi- 
losophy and Theology of source and parallel place 
studies or research, he is also aware of the fantastic 
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reversal subscribed to by Mr. Fox. In the introduction 
it is stated that: “. . . that is perhaps the best way of 
appreciating the contribution which Plato can make 
to the adornment or the elucidation of the Christian 
religion (italics mine). A pagan is thus said to clarify 
Christianity! On the next page (12), Plato is viewed 
as throwing “light on Christianity by contrast, or by 
falling far short of its convictions.” That is surely 
making Plato more than “Moses in Attic dress.” 

Students of Platonism might question the Apology 
text 29C-30B, pp. 159-60, in which all translations of 
“the god” have been capitalized. 

The tables of extracts (pp. 7-10) and the indexes 
of the Bible texts (pp. 197-98), of the Plato texts (pp. 
199-200) will be very useful as quick ways of getting 
acquainted with the most vital common places of 
Platonism. 

Rotanp Houpe, Ph.D. 
Associate Prof. of Philosophy 
Villanova University 


HAAS, Rosamond. North Portal. 1957. Dutton. 


$3.00. 

North Portal is the third book of poems by Miss Haas, 
the fine arts and education reporter with the University 
News Service at the University of Michigan. She re- 
ceived her M.A. degree from the same university, and 
eight of these poems were published previously in the 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review. One half of the 
38 poems here presented were published before, and 
the collection represents her work since her last volume 
in 1950. 

The reader who prefers traditional poetry would be 
disturbed by features of her style such as experiments 
with rhyme and use of odd words. He would be out- 
raged at the treatment of the sonnet pattern, at the 
absence of punctuation in some poems, and at harsh 
lines with consonant clusters for no evident effect, such 
as The Pain of Yellow Licks Sensation’s Dykes. (a line 
whose metaphor appears forced to produce a rhyme), 
or St. Mark's gold lion’s Mane. 

These features, however, are familiar to readers of 
modern poetry. Hopkins, Eliot, Pound, Cummings, 
Thomas, Moore and a host of other moderns have 
used these and stranger techniques. Miss Haas has fol- 
lowed their lead. In doing so she appears to lack origin- 
ality. She uses their methods for her own purposes, 
it is true, but, for example, a line such as: The Flower, 
Fleet For A Moment, Flings to a Pose, is so close 
to Hopkins as to be mere imitation. And yet in more 
than a dozen poems she is most herself, especially in 
the poem which gives the volume its name. 

There is an error on page 33 since portent has the 
plural verb give, instead of gives, and Flordia on page 
34, perhaps, should be Florida. 

Joun I. McENERNney 
Chmn. Classics Dept. 


Villanova University 


MAXWELL, Sister Mary Immaculata, S.S.]. 
Like a Swarm of Bees, 225p. 1957. Society of 
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St, Paul, $3.50. 


While most persons regret the passing of the years, 
when it comes to institutions we somehow like to see 
them grow as old as possible. A centenary is an occa- 
sion of rejoicing because time hallows a work, an idea, 
or a way of life. When the cause is eminently just, time 
also brings felicitous evidence that, though evil has its 
hour and day, the good wears out the years and cen- 
turies. 

With one eye on her community's first century of 
the good and the other on the future, Sister Mary 
Immaculata Maxwell, M.A., a competent librarian of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of the Diocese of Buffalo, has 
written the story of her Congregation’s contribution to 
the welfare and growth of Western New York. 

Like a Swarm of Bees is a chronicle told in smooth 
and conversational narrative and dialogue with an occa- 
sional light touch. 

Many readers will realize for the first time that, even 
Christianity’s long tradition, a religious community of 
women who combine both the contemplative life with 
active service to the poor and needy did not exist be- 
fore the founding of the Sisters of St. Joseph by Father 
Medaille and Bishop de Maupas in France in the mid- 
seventeenth century. 

Nourished by the blood of their Sisters guillotined in 
the French Revolution, the renascent Sisterhood spread 
to America and Canada, assisting, like some Grand Mid- 
wife, at the birth of faith and education in diocese after 
diocese. “You are few in number now,” they were told, 
after the French Revolution, “but you will go out and 
multiply Like a Swarm of Bees.” 

Mother Agnes Spencer, who had come to America 
from Lancashire, England, shaped the hives (to employ 
the title metaphor) of new communities in Philadel- 
phia, Erie, Buffalo and Wheeling (where the history 
of the Sisters is now richly delineated in the stained 
glass windows of their new Motherhouse, the centenary 
gift of that diocese to its Sisters of St. Joseph). 

This reviewer well remembers hearing the reply of 
the Communist doctrinaire, Anna Louise Strong, when 
asked before a large audience why the Catholic Church 
opposes Communism. “Because,” she shouted, “Com- 
munists do not believe in waiting for God to change 
the world?” 

But here in this one volume is proof, if proof were 
needed, that human service for love of God and man- 
kind has ever been the Church's social program. Today 
in 35 schools with over 13,000 pupils Clet taxpayers 
be grateful) and in services to the sick, the handi- 
capped, the orphaned, the aged, and again, in teacher 
education, in which the Buffalo Sisters of St. Joseph 
have pioneered, establishing the accredited Mount St. 
Joseph Teachers College, the first such college in Amer- 
ica, the Sisters’ century of service has been a foremost 
influence in Western New York and especially in Buf- 
falo’s growth. 

To all who believe or suspect that equation of edu 
cation is God plus teacher plus student, this work 
should excite high praise of a great tradition in teach- 
ing and other human benevolences. May it beckon to 
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our youth to make the Christly career their own. 
Books may be ordered from: Mt. St. Joseph, 2064 
Main St., Buffalo 8. ($3.00 to libraries.) 
Dr. Marius Risiey 
Assistant to the Director 
Adult Education 
Niagara Falls, New York 


SPINOZA, Barauch. The Road to Inner Free- 
dom; the Ethics; edited with an intro. by 
Dagobert D. Runes. 215p. 1957. Philosophical 


Library. $3.00. 

This newly abridged edition of Spinoza’s Ethics, 
which Dagebert Runes has presented, is worthy of some 
note. Spinoza has long been a favorite with Mr. Runes, 
and the introduction manifests the great respect which 
editor has for author. The judiciously chosen texts 
are related in such a way as to give an adequate insight 
into the moral philosophy of a man whose Hebraic 
approach contributed much to the attempt of modern 
ethics to throw off the systematic morality of the Graeco- 
Scholastic tradition. 

Mr. Runes introduces the work by calling attention 
to Spinoza’s protest against religion as a system of 
knowledge. There is in Spinoza a Jewish identification 
of faith and reason, and Mr. Runes indicates that the 
stress laid by the cast-out Jew of Rijnsburg on the spirit 
of Judaism rather than its legality,” . . . was the earliest 
expression of a new idealogy which in later centuries 
became the basis of the Jewish Reform Movement.” 

The excerpts given in this edition outline Spinoza’s 
mathematical method of procedure, and his psychology 
of emotion. The notion of the superiority of human in- 
tellectual freedom over the bondage of passion, with its 
foundation in the principles of act and potentiality, 
(perfection and imperfection), is amplified by the in- 
tellectual love of God which is the keystone of 
Spinoza’s thought. The last chapters include texts 
which exposit certain basic principles of his epistem 
ology. 

Any one interested in a well-ordered and devoted 
compilation of the important texts of Spinoza’s The 
Road to Inner Freedom, in easily readable format, 
might do well to begin with this volume. The introduc- 
tion suffers from its brevity, but it provides an inter- 
esting precis of those elements of Spinoza’s philosophy 
as a whole which contribute to his ethics. 

R. O'SHEA 
Dept. of Philosophy 


Villinova University 


O’FAOLAIN, Sean. The Vanishing Hero. 204p. 
1957. Atlantic-Little, Brown and Co. $3.75. 
O’FAOLAIN, Sean. The Finest Stories of Sean 
O’Faolain. 1957. Atlantic-Little, Brown and 

Co. $4.75. 


As a rule, the professional Irish writer of today shuns 
the Ivory Tower of the creative artist; he considers writ- 
ing to be not only a means of artistic expression but also 
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a practical way of earning his bread and butter. For 
this reason, he turns his pen to many subjects and the 
variety of his output is amazing. Authors like Liam 
O'Flaherty, Frank O’Connor and Sean O’Faolain have 
written virtually every type of creative and non-creative 
work. 

Sean O’Faolain is typical of these versatile writers— 
perhaps more than typical, since both the diversity and 
the quality of his work have earned him a foremost 
position among Irish literary figures of today. Although 
he is perhaps most famous for his short stories, he has 
also written novels, plays and poetry. He has produced 
a preceptive study of the short story, and an excellent 
analysis of the Irish race. He has gained a considerable 
reputation as a biographer and translator, and has 
demonstrated that rare ability to write travel books that 
are truly interesting and entertaining. The two most 
recent publications of this prolific Irishman add sub 
stantially to his achievements as critic and as artist. 

The Vanishing Hero is a series of essays on the 
novelists of the twenties which have been expanded 
from six lectures which O’Faolain delivered at Prince 
ton University in the spring of 1953. The title of the 
book derives from O’Faolain’s thesis that fiction’s “social 
hero”—a character who embodied the morals and mores 
of his society—was disintegrating even before the twen 
tieth century, and that during the 1920’s he was re- 
placed by the “anti-hero,” always a groping, mocking, 
frustrated character who attempts, in isolation, to de 
velop his own personal codes. 

This idea provides the background for O’Faolain’s 
analyses of Faulkner, Hemingway, Joyce, Woolf, 
Waugh and other novelists of the time. Although some 
of the author’s conclusions are debatable—for ex- 
ample, his condemnation of Waugh’s Brides-Head 
Revisited—his arguments are always logical and stim- 
ulating. O’Faolain presents these arguments in the 
polished prose of the practiced writer, and his book 
reflects his enthusiastic reading, for many decades, of 
the literary and critical works of several languages. 


Perhaps the only disappointing feature of this book 
is O’Faolain’s failure to include that great novelist of 
the “lost generation,” F. Scott Fitzgerald—an evaluation 
of Fitzgerald by this competent critic would have been 
interesting and useful. But the omission—whether de- 
liberate or accidental—does not detract from the positive 
value of this penetrating and thorough critical study. 

The second of these books presents the critic as 
artist: it includes O’Faolain’s own selection of his finest 
stories, culled from three earlier collections, together 
with eight stories never before published in book form. 
The whole range of the writer’s creative genius is in- 
cluded here. The romantic excitement of Ireland's 
revolutionary days in “Midsummer Night Madness,” 
the subtle humour of Irish character in “A Born 
Genius,” and the affectionately satirical description of 
modern Irish life in “Lovers of the Lake”—all illustrate 
the power and sensitivity of this master of the modern 
short story. O’Faolain’s tales are set in Ireland, but his 
love and understanding of humanity makes his times 
and characters universal. In the introduction to this 
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book, O’Faolain says that “stories, like whiskey, must 
be allowed to mature in the cask.” The older works in- 
cluded here are vintage stuff; the newer ones, given 
time, will be. 
Cuar_es SMITH 
Villanova University 


Minn. Cath. Ed. Assoc. Conf... . 
(Continued from page 204) 

helpful pull on it with us. No doubt the very 

work of our doing so has strengthened the bonds 

of cooperation among us librarians, and between 

us and our fellow educators. 


Book Talks... 
(Continued from page 219) 

entry Patmore, by J. C. Reid (Macmillan, $7.00); 
and the translation of John of the Angels’ Con- 
quest of the Kingdom of God, by Cornelius }. 
Crowley (Herder, $3.95; Cross and Crown Se- 
ries) are titles worth noting for college and uni- 
versity collections. 

Of more general interest, even for smaller 
libraries are: Lay Workers for Christ, edited by 
Rev. George L. Kane (Newman Press, $3.00; 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


50 East Huron Street 





LIBRARY STANDARDS 


ACRL MONOGRAPH No. 20 


College and University Library Accreditation 
Standards — 1957 


The newest regional and professional library accreditation standards are 
now available in this invaluable guide for college and university administrators 
and librarians. Colleges already accredited need to remain informed of chang- 
ing standards. Colleges seeking accreditation must be familiar with these re- 
quirements. For the first time in years, these standards are brought together 
in a convenient package, where they may be examined, compared, and applied 


paper, $1.00); Pope Pius XII and Catholic Edu- 
cation, edited by Vincent Y. Yzermans (St. 
Meinrad, Ind.: Grail Publications, $1.00); and 
the new Reference Shelf titles: American In- 
dians, compiled by Walter M. Daniels, and City 
and Suburban Housing, edited by Poyntz Tyler 
(Wilson, $2.00 each). 


Talking Shop... 
(Continued from page 227) 

vey as did St. Joseph’s Academy and Central 
Catholic in Wheeling, West Virginia. Eight 
hundred and thirteen students, including those 
of Mount deChantal Visitation Academy, par- 
ticipated in answering the questionnaire. We 
have a copy of it in our files along with the re- 
sults which are too lengthy for even summary 
in this column. Do you wish to borrow it? And 
so our orchid for the month goes to “Tick Talk” 
at Mount deChantal which reported the study, 
and to sister Mary Agnes, S.C., of Elizabeth 
Seton School, Yonkers, N.Y., for editing the 
Newsletter of the High School Libraries Sec- 
tion, CLA, with such vigor, imagination and 


“eclat”! 
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WINTER-SPRING CALENDAR 


February. Cincinnati (Greater) Unit. Catholic 
Book Week Contest Meeting. 

February. Seattle Unit, Seattle University and 
Seattle Public Library. Catholic Book Week 
meeting. 

February 1. Albany Unit. 

February 15. St. Louis Unit, Mercy High 
School, Pennsylvania Ave. and Olive Blvd., 
‘University City 5, Mo. Unit annual confer- 
ence. Speaker: Sister Bertrande, D.C.: “Life- 
time Reading Habits.” 

February 15. Washington-Maryland Unit. An- 
nual Meeting. Loyola College Baltimore. Peg- 
gy Sullivan, author of The O’Donnells, is lo- 
cal chairman for arrangements. John J. De- 
laney, editor of Image Books, the Catholic 
Viewpoint Series, Catholic Family Book Club, 
Catholic Youth Book Club and Vision Books, 
is the main speaker at two o'clock in the after- 
noon. His topic: The Significance of Catholic 
Paperbacks on the American Literary Scene.” 
Section meetings will be held in the morning. 

February 15. Philadelphia Area Unit. Annual 
Catholic Author Luncheon. Speakers: Anne 
Fremantle, Msgr. John S. Kennedy and Dr. 
O. A. Battista. 

February 16-22. Catholic Book Week. Theme: 
“Christian Reading for Christian Living.” 
February 23. Western New York Catholic Li- 
brarians’ Conference meeting. D’Youville Col- 

lege. 

March 15. Western New York Catholic Librar- 
ians’ Conference meeting. Mt. St. Mary's 
Academy, Kenmore. 

March 16-23. National Library Week. Theme: 
“For a Better-Read, Better-Informed America.” 


Spring. Cincinnati (Greater) Unit. 
Spring. Trenton Unit, St. Francis Hospital, 
Nurses Residence, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Spring. Scranton Diocesan Unit. Marywood 
Seminary. To, be held during National Li- 

brary Week. 

April. Seattle Unit. Silver Jubilee Meeting. 
April. Wisconsin Unit. Elementary school work- 
shop and Student Assistant Guild meetings. 
April 7-11. Catholic Library Association Annual 
Conference, the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, New 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


Excerpts from the United States shared the 
speakers’ platform with Canadians at an inten- 
sive Catholic library workshop at Assumption 
University, Windsor, Ontario, on Saturday, No- 
vember 16. 

More than 200 teachers and librarians repre- 
senting Catholic educational institutions all over 
Western Ontario's big, bustling Diocese of Lon- 
don attended the worshop, first project to be 
sponsored by a diocesan library committee estab- 
lished earlier this year by the Most Rev. J. C. 
Cody, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of London. 

Functioning under the auspices of the dioce- 
san education ofhce, with its director, Rev. J. P. 
Finn, Ph.D., as chairman, the committee has as 
its purpose the promotion of interest in the 
elevation of Christian and Catholic cultural 
standards through the medium of good litera- 
ture. 

The workshop keynote, “Better Schools 
Through Better Libraries,” was established by 
Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M., librarian at Detroit's 
Marygrove College and member of the Catholic 
Library Association. Her plea for quality litera- 
ture was echoed by W. T. Orchard, principal 
of St. Cecilia’s School, Port Dover, Ontario, 
veteran of 25 years’ teaching experience, first in 
the Protestant school system and, since his con- 
version, in the separate schools. 

Rev. John Whitley, C.S.B., of Aquinas Boys’ 
Institute, Rochester, N.Y., led the afternoon 
panel in the high school section. Representative 
of elementary and higher educational institu- 
tions also held panel meetings. Two of those 
participating in the latter are holders of library 
science degrees from American universities—Rev. 
R. J. Scollard, C.S.B., librarian at St. Basil's Sem- 
inary, Toronto, and W. F. Dollar, of Assumption 
University Library. 





York. Theme: “Forming Lifetime Reading 
Habits.” 

April 21. New York (Greater) Unit. 

April 26. Michigan Unit. 

May 10. Connecticut Unit, Convent of Our 
Lady of the Cenacle, Wadsworth Street, Mid- 


dletown, Conn. 
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TODAY’S NEEDS... 
FOR TOMORROW’S WORLD 


Modern research is just as essential to a publisher as it is 
to an aircraft manufacturer or an electronics engineer in 
meeting today’s educational needs for tomorrow’s world. 
That’s why we pre-test materials—not only in classrooms 
and with teachers—but in our own Summer Laboratory 
School—the only one of its kind in the publishing field. 
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TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER - 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 





Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA * MY BOOK HOUSE 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 


And: Book Trails * My Travelship © A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
© World Topics Year Book * Journeys Through Bookland. 
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East Orange, N. J. 


One of the most beautiful small libraries in the world 


is 2 | —) 2 os > eg equipped! 


Walls are antique brick, wall shelving is flat 
black, book cases are black with yellow Formica 
tops, the magazine rack is black and gold. The 
bracket type shelving is actually bolted to the 
wall. This adds beauty to both wall and floor. 


This colorful library serves patrons faster and 
easier in its inviting atmosphere. The architect 
and librarian called upon Estey to convert their 
unusual ideas into practical equipment. Estey is 
proud of this accomplishment. 


Estey representatives stand ready to help you 
build or modernize your library. Write for infor- 
mation on the shelving you see illustrated above. 
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